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Ai saint exult, for he draws nigh to the palm; let the sinner rejoice, 
for he is invited to forgiveness; let the Gentile take heart, for he 
is called unto life. For according to that fulness of time which the un- 
searchable depth of the divine counsel ordained, the Son of God took on 
Him the nature of mankind in order to reconcile it to its Maker, that 
the devil, the inventor of death, might be conquered through the very 
nature which had been conquered by Him, 


St. Leo in Matins of Christmas. 
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Christ Js Born 


By GIUSEPPE RICCIOTTI 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


tiring for Mary. The roads of the 

region were not yet the fine, well-kept 
highways built by the Romans, masters 
of the art, but were so poor the camel 
and donkey caravans could barely 
manage them. At that particular time, 
with the confused traffic occasioned by 
the census, they must have been more 
crowded than usual and much more 
uncomfortable. Our travelers may have 
had at best a donkey to carry their pro- 
visions and other baggage, one of the 
same tribe of donkeys which can still 
be seen in Palestine trudging ahead of 
a line of camels or following a group 
of foot travelers. The three or four 
necessary stopovers were perhaps spent 
in the homes of 
friends or more prob- f 
ably in the public | 
inns, where, with the | 
other travelers, they } 
slept on the ground 8 
among the camels | 
and donkeys. 

When they arrived § 


Ole jcurney must have been very 


at Bethlehem conditions were even 
worse. The little village was spilling 
over with people crowded into all the 
available lodgings, and the caravan- 
sary to begin with. The caravansary of 
those days was substantially the same 
as the modern khan of Palestine, that 
is, a moderate-sized space enclosed by 
a rather high wall with only one en- 
trance. Along one or more sides of this 
wall ran a colonnade, which was some- 
times partitioned off at one point to 
form a large room with one or two 
smaller ones beside it. This was the 
whole “inn”; the animals were bedded 
down under the open sky and the 
travelers took shelter in the portico or 
in the large chamber, if there was 
room; otherwise they 
bedded down with 
the animals, The 
smaller rooms, if 
there were any, were 
reserved for those 
who could pay for 
such luxury. And 
there in the midst of 








*Life of Christ. 1947. Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 1, Wis. 
703 pp. $7.50. Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia, D.mL, (Rom.) 
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men and amimals, some haggled and 
bargained while others prayed; some 
sang while others slept; a man might 
be born and another die, all amidst 
filth and stench with which the en- 
campments of traveling Bedouins in 
Palestine reek even today, 

Luke tells us that when Mary and 
Joseph arrived in Bethlehem “there 
was no room for them in the inn.” 
This phrase is more studied than it 
may seem at first. If Luke had meant 
merely that not another person could 
fit into the caravansary, it would have 
been enough to say “there was no 
room”; instead he adds “for them,” 
which is an implicit reference to the 
fact that Mary was soon to give birth 
to her Son. This may seem a subtlety, 
but it is not. In Bethlehem Joseph un- 
doubtedly had acquaintances or even 
relatives from whom he might have 
requested hospitality; though the vil- 
lage was crowded, some little corner 
could always be found for two such 
humble persons. When hundreds of 
thousands poured into Jerusalem for 
the Pasch, the capital was jammed to 
overflowing, and yet all managed 
somehow to find a place to stay. But 
naturally, at such times, even the poor 
little private houses, usually only one 
ground-floor room, were as crowded 
as the inns and just as public, as far 
as the occupants and their actions were 
concerned. Hence it is easy to under- 
stand why Luke specifies that there 
was no “room for them”; since her 
time was near, Mary was seeking pri- 
vacy most of all. 

“And it came to pass while they 
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were there, that the days for her to be 
delivered were fulfilled. And she 
brought forth her first-born Son, and 
wrapped Him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid Him in a manger.” Mention 
is made only of the “manger” but, 
given the customs of the time, this 
clearly enough denotes a stable, which 
in those days meant a grotto or small 
cave cut into the side of one of the 
little hills near by. Such caves are still 
to be seen near settlements in Palestine, 
and they are still so used. The stable 
which Mary and Joseph found was 
perhaps already partially occupied by 
animals; it may have been dark and 
filthy, but it was somewhat removed 
from the village and therefore quiet 
and private. 

Hence, when the two arrived in 
Bethlehem and saw the crowds, they 
made the best of the hospitality offered 


by the lonely hillside cave. There they 


decided to stay until they completed 
the formalities of registration and the 
Child was born. Joseph probably pre 
pared some little corner in the place 
which seemed more comfortable and 
not quite so dirty. He perhaps made 
a bed of clean straw, took from the 
knapsack their provisions and other 
necessities, and arranged them on the 
manger attached to the wall. Other 
comforts and conveniences were not to 
be had then in Palestine by two such 
travelers in their humble station, who 
had besides segregated themselves of 
their own will in a cave intended for 
animals, 

In short, poverty and purity were 
the reasons why Jesus was born in a 
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* stable; the poverty of His legal father, 
who did not have enough money to 
secure a private room among so many 
competitors, and the purity of His 
Mother, who wished to surround His 
birth with reverent privacy. 

Among the archaeological relics we 
have today of the life of Jesus, the 
stable is the one which has in its favor 
the oldest and most authoritative tes- 
timonies outside the Gospels. Justin 
Martyr, a Palestinian by birth, gives us 
in the 2nd century the following pre- 
cious evidence, “Thus the Child was 
born in Bethlehem: because Joseph 
had no place in that village to lodge, 
he lodged in a certain cave near 
the village and then, while they were 
yet there, Mary gave birth to Christ 
and placed Him in a manger.” Origen 
testifies in the first part of the 3rd cen- 
tury to the cave and the manger, citing 
a tradition widely known “in those 
places and even among those not of 
the faith.” On the basis of that tradi- 
tion Constantine in 325 ordered built 
on the spot a splendid basilica, which 
was respected by the Persian invaders 
of 614, and is still standing today. 

When Jesus was born, Mary “wrap- 
ped Him in swaddling clothes and 
laid Him in a manger.” In these words 
our physician-Evangelist, with his 
usual delicacy, is telling us clearly 
enough that the birth took place with- 
out the usual assistance of other per- 
sons. The Mother herself takes care of 
the newborn. Infant, wraps Him up 
and lays Him im the manger. 

Now, Bethlehem was and still is on 
the edge of a plain, abandoned, uncul- 
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tivated, which can be used only for 
pasturing flocks. A few sheep owned 
by the inhabitants of the village were 
gathered at night into the surrounding 
caves and stables, but the large flocks 
remained always out on the heath with 
some shepherd to guard them. Night 
and day, summer and winter, those 
numerous beasts with their few guar- 
dians formed a community apart that 
lived on and from the plain. ‘The shep- 
herds had the very worst reputation 
among the Scribes and Pharisees, ‘for 
since they led a nomadic life on the 
plains where water was not abundant, 


“they were dirty, smelly, ignorant of all 


the most fundamental prescriptions 
regarding the washing of hands, the 
purity of utensils and the choice of 
foods, and hence more than any others 
they constituted that “people of the 
land” who, from the viewpoint of the 
Pharisees, deserved only most cordial 
contempt. They were, besides, all re- 
puted to be thieves, and others were 
warned not to buy wool or milk from 
them because they might be stolen 
goods. 

On the other hand, it was not wise 
to insist too much that they return to 
the observance of “tradition” or to try 
to persuade them to wash their hands 
well and rinse their dishes thoroughly 
before eating. They were tough char- 
acters who promptly and _ fearlessly 
used their clubs to bash in the heads 
of the wolves that came bothering their 
flocks, and they would not have hesi- 
tated to do the same for the Scribes 
and Pharisees who came bothering 
their consciences. Hence the despised 
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and pugnacious rustics were excluded 
from the law courts, and their testi- 
mony, like that of the thieves and ex- 
tortioners, was not admitted in a trial. 

But though excluded from the law 
courts of the Pharisees, the lowly shep- 
herds enter into the royal court of the 
newborn Son of David by invitation of 
the angels. 

“And there were shepherds in the 
same district living in the fields and 
keeping watch over their flock by 
night. And behold an angel of the 
Lord stood over them, and the glory 
of God shone round about them, and 
they feared exceedingly. And the angel 
said to them: Do not be afraid, for be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all the people. 
For there has been born to you today 
in the town of David a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord. And this shall be 
a sign unto you: you will find the 
Infant wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in a manger. And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God and 
saying: 


“Glory to God in the highest- 
and peace on earth among men 
of good will!” 


This episode follows immediately 
after the account of the Nativity, and 
it is undoubtedly the narrator’s inten- 
tion to show that only a few hours 
elapsed between the two. Hence Jesus 
was born at night, and the vision of 
the shepherds also occurred at night. 

The shepherds understood from the 
angel that the Messias had been born, 


They were rough, untutored men, it 
is true, who did not know anything 
about the vast doctrine of the Phari- 
sees; but as simple Israelites of the old 
school they did know of the Messias 
promised their people by the prophets, 
and they had probably talked of Him 
often during the long night watches 
over their flocks. Now the angel had 
given them a sign by which to recog- 
nize Him; they would find a Child 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and ly- 
ing in a manger. Perhaps the angel 
had even pointed in the direction of 
the cave where they were to find Him, 
Hence these shepherds were still on 
familiar ground. Whenever possible 
they also took refuge in those caves 
against the heavy rains or the intense 
cold. More than one of them, perhaps, 
had sheltered his wife in one while she 
gave birth to her baby and had laid his 
own newborn child in a manger. And 
now they heard from one who could 
not deceive that the Messias Himself 
shared their humble circumstances. 
They went therefore “with haste,” says 
Luke, the haste prompted by joyous 
familiarity, while they would have 
perhaps been slow to set out for the 
court of Herod had the Messias been 
born there instead. 

They reached the cave, and they 
found Mary and Joseph and the Infant. 
And they wondered. And being lordly 
in spirit, however poor of purse, they 
asked for nothing whatever and went 
back to their sheep. But now they felt 
a great need of glorifying and praising 
God and of telling others in the vi- 
cinity what had happened. 
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Women at work 


Orphans, Inc. 
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By PAUL BUSSARD 





I" THE afternoon of a February day 
this year the doorbell of St. Moni- 
kaheim rang. Soon a Sister came, se- 
lected a key from a large bunch which 
hung from her waist, opened the door. 
On the threshold stood an American 
woman with several packages in her 
arms. She was in heavy galoshes, fur 
coat and mittens, for the day was bitter 
cold. The thermometer said it was 
around zero, but zero in Frankfurt, 
Germany, can be colder than you can 
imagine. It is very damp and the cold- 
ness seems to creep into the marrow of 
your bones. 

The American lady, so warmly and 
richly dressed, shivered and wondered 
impatiently why she was not immedi- 
ately admitted inside, where she could 
put those packages down and get 
warm. 

She was the wife of an American 
officer stationed in Frankfurt. She had 
only recently come with her children 


to be with her husband. Before she left 
Santa Rosa, her sister, a nun, had made 
her promise she would call at this 
Good Shepherd home and visit Sister 
Andrew and see if the packages sent 
from California had really gotten 
there. The name of the American lady 
is Mrs. Jean McCool. She has hazel 
eyes, lots of wavy hair, a nice friendly 
mouth and quite a heart, indeed. 

Sister Andrew invites her in. She 
puts the packages down with relief, 
but then notices it is a little colder 
inside than out, although the wind 
doesn’t blow so much. She explains she 
thought this was a Good Shepherd 
home. It is still, explains the nun in 
very bad English, but now they have 
many orphans to take care of. Well, 
thinks Mrs. McCool, I have some can- 
dy in these packages; suppose I take a 
look at the kids and give it to them. 

She takes a look. There are 30 
babies in their little beds. There isn’t 
any heat in the place. There is no use 
having heat, even if they had some- 
thing to burn, because there isn’t any 
glass in the windows, and in some 
places there are holes in the walls. 
Since the wind blows through the win- 
dows and holes, the kids stay in bed. 
They are cold; but they are too young 
for candy, anyhow. 

She goes into another room. Here 
are about 15 kids. They range from 3 
years to 6 years. They are huddled 
around a table, just sitting, in their 
rags and burlap shoes, freezing silent- 
ly. There isn’t any glass in these win- 
dows, either. In fact, there isn’t any 
glass anywhere. Only half the original 
home is still standing. 
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She gives the kids the candy. They 
look at it. The nun shows them how 
to take the wrappers off. One of them 
takes a little bite of the chocolate. It is 


delicious. He puts the wrapper back. 


about the bar and holds it tightly while 
he rolls the piece around his mouth. 
He has a look of beatitude on his blue 


little face. The others follow suit, look- _ 


ing at her with big tears running down 
their chapped cheeks. 

Jean can’t take it. She rushes out of 
the place, jumps into her car and drives 
off in fury, alternately cursing and cry- 
ing all the way to her warm home and 
her happy children and husband. 

That was the beginning of Orphans, 
Inc., in Frankfurt, Germany. 

Jean went to work at once. She got a 
friend, Mrs. Paul Voelke, a non-Cath- 
olic from Indiana, and talked it over. 
She talked to Msgr. Leslie V. Barnes. 
She talked to a lot of people. Next Sun- 
day Father Barnes spoke about it at 
Mass and, in the afternoon, a few 
women had a meeting and decided to 
pool their PX rations for the orphans, 
provided they could get permission. 
She got Mrs. Eva Coakley of Trenton 
interested and she talked to Mrs. Mil- 
dred Bly of Red Bank, N. J. So far all 
except Mrs. Voelke were Catholics. 
Then came Mrs. Elizabeth Stapelton of 
Miami. She had been a Catholic for 
only a few months. She had come into 
the Church while her husband, a non- 
Catholic, was overseas. Then came 
Mrs. Winnie Wishart of Clarion, Pa. 
She is not a Catholic. 

Now you take a half dozen women 
like them and you set them up against 


army red tape and you have the ele- 
ments of a battle. They wanted permis- 
sion to pool and give away their PX 
rations. That had to come from Col. 
Mark Brislawn. He held out for only 
a little while. 

Then they wanted to put boxes in 
the PX stores, with signs above them 
suggesting that soap and medical sup- 
plies be purchased and left there for 
the orphans. You have to get permis- 
sion for that, too. It proved to be quite 
difficult. That job was assigned to Mrs. 
Stapelton. She worked on Mrs, Hueb- 
ner, the wife of General C.R. Huebner, 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief, Euro- 
pean Command. Now they have boxes 
in all the eight PX stores, and signs 
over the boxes, and spotlights over the 
signs. 

Into the boxes go candy, baby 
clothes, tooth paste, toothbrushes, 


baby oils, Pablum, gauze and cotton, 


toys, pictures, soap, shoe laces, talcum 
powder and other such things. Army 
officers and men, their wives and de- 
pendents, buy them and drop them in 
the box on their way out of the store. 

Soap was a problem in the begin- 
ning. Before the orphans’ supply was 
supplemented by Orphans, Inc., 15 
kids had to get along for one month 
on one bar of soap the size of a match 
box. That means one such bar for all 
15 children. The stench was, of course, 
terrible. The women used to soak their 
handkerchiefs in perfume, and pretend 
to have colds. 

Toothbfushes were also a problem. 
When they started there were exactly 
six toothbrushes for exactly 106 chil- 
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dren. Perhaps you would hastily con- 
clude that 100 children got along with- 
out brushing their teeth. Wrong. The 
106 children brushed their teeth; but 
there were only six brushes. 

Similarly, they found only two 
combs for 47 children, half of whom 
were girls. 

When Orphans, Inc., got organized 
they divided themselves into procure- 
ment and distribution committees. The 
first got hold of the stuff by all the 
various and devious means that 
women are capable of. The other used 
their own cars, or begged some other 
method of transportation, to deliver 
the goods. 

One day in August, Mrs. Stapelton 
delivered a load of stuff to an orphan- 
age. She came with three items: toys, 
shoes, and bread. Now, you must 
know that none of the kids had prob- 
ably ever had a toy, or hardly more 
than one. And most of them were quite 
without shoes. She thought they would 
go for the toys as any healthy child 
should. But they passed up the toys 
and shoes, went over in a body to the 
table where the bread was placed, and 
pleaded for some. Mrs. Stapelton sud- 
denly remembered she had forgotten 
something in the car. It must have been 
left on the floor of the front seat. She 
hadn’t forgotten anything at all really. 
But she didn’t like people to see her 
crying. 

At first the babies had no diapers. 
The women got sheets and made 
diapers out of them. But for American 
women, no diaper is complete without 
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a safety pin. After they scrounged all 
over the Frankfurt area for safety pins, 
they came with them proudly, only to 
discover that the Germans never have 
used, and now will not use, safety pins 
in diapers. It seems they have some 
way of tying knots in the things, in- 
stead. 

Orphans, Inc., is now a going con- 
cern. It is still purely voluntary and 
purely amateur. The 30 or 40 women 
now active in it have elected Col. 
Joseph Webb 4s their director to suc- 
ceed Major J. R. McGuire, who was 
redeployed. 

It cares for six of the 21 orphanages 
in Frankfurt. Soon it will take over 
three more. It now has 450 orphans 
happy and healthy. Soon, with the 
added three, it will have 900. It is a 
nonsectarian group. It cares for Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish children, 
and about 20% of the children are of 
American parentage on their father’s 
side. 

In July, General Huebner sent a let- 
ter to the 18 Community Commanders 
of Germany, suggesting they encour- 
age the establishment of similar 
groups. Up to now the organization 
has been set up in four other com- 
munities. 

And so, while the men folks gather 
about green-covered tables and talk of 
great things like democracy and the 
rebuilding of Germany, the women 
have rolled up their sleeves and gone 
to work. Maybe it is democracy; may- 
be it is love. Any name you call it, it 
works. 
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By J. J. GALVIN, C.Ss.R. 





CAUSE a certain young and 
prominent lawyer of 18th- 
century Naples misread a piece of 
evidence and lost an important 
case, today there are some 7,000 
missionaries working in the four 
quarters of the world. The young 
lawyer was Alphonsus de Liguori. 
Quitting the world, he devoted 
himself to prayer and study. Later 
he became a priest, and in 1732 
founded the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, a society of missionary 
priests and Brothers aiming primarily 
at the sanctification of themselves, and 
devoting their apostolate to the salva- 
tion of “the poor and more aban- 
doned,” especially in rural districts, 
where in his day they were to be found. 
Their specialty is the preaching of 
popular missions and retreats. 
The popular name in America for 


a member of the Congregation of the. 


Most Holy Redeemer (C.Ss.R.) is Re- 
demptorist; but in the last 200 years 
they have been called other names also, 
Bismarck, it is said, branded them as 
“the most dangerous species of Jesuit,” 
and expelled them from Germany. On 
the other hand, in Ireland, Redemp- 
torists are called the “holy Fathers,” 
as though they had some secret mo- 
nopoly on halos. And just as the name 
Jesuit in certain quarters means treach- 


ery and dastardly intrigue, so the 
word Redemptorist is sometimes 
considered a synonym for hell-fire 
and roaring damnation, as though 
| Redemptorists on their numerous 
missions never spoke of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, or our Lady, as 
though mercy or heaven or “the 
love of God” were taboo. 
During the recent war Redemp- 
torists. were called on to preach 
missions in many military camps in 


the U.S. and overseas. At Fort Ben- | 


ning, Ga., the commanding officer of 
a large artillery division stood up to 
introduce the missionaries with these 
words, “Men, I give you the Redemp- 
torists: the heavy artillery of the Cath- 
olic Church.” 

There was something in what he 
said. As the purpose of a mission often 
is to dislodge Satan from a favorite 
stronghold, heavy artillery is some- 
times necessary. The task demands 
clean-cutting words, plain, unvarnish- 
ed and straight-to-the-point discourse. 
Often the missionary must utter that 
one unmentionable word of modern 
society, sin. Sometimes it dees not 
please. Sometimes it disturbs. But be 
it recalled that the Holy Father himself 
in October, 1946, diagnosed the great 
malady of modern times as precisely a 
loss of the sense of sin. So much for 
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the “heavy artillery”! With it there 
always go sermons on God’s compas- 
sion for the sinner, on our Lady’s per- 
petual help for all the weak and fallen 
who call on her. This is perhaps best 
summed up in the motto on the Re- 


By 1850 American Redemptorists 
had prospered sufficiently to warrant a 
separate province. By 1875 foundations 
had so multiplied that the province of 
St. Louis was established for the West, 
and that of Baltimore for the East. 
Today there are some 





demptorist coat of 





arms, “And _ with 
Him there is copious 
redemption.” For 
well over a century 
Redemptorists have 
been preaching mis- 
sions to the poor and 
more abandoned up 
and down the 48 
states. 

On June 20, 1832, 
the first six Redemp- 











76 Redemptorist 
foundations in con- 
tinental U. S., with 16 
more in the vice prov- 
ince of San Juan de 
Puerto Rico; 12 in 
the vice province of 
Campo Grande, Bra- 
zil, and four more 
Brazilian foundations 
in the newly erected 
vice province of Ama- 
zonas. In all, the 














torists landed in New 
York. Two of them, en route to their 
first foundation, at Green Bay, Wis., 
stopped at Tifflin, Ohio, to conduct the 
first Redemptorist mission in America. 
Soon at the request of various bishops 
they accepted foundations in the large 
cities. They dispensed for the time 
with their secondary purpose * of 
preaching missions exclusively, and be- 
cause of circumstances in America ac- 
cepted the care of parishes. In Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Buffalo; Detroit; New Orleans 
and New York City, the Redemptorists 
have been doing: parochial work for 
well over three quarters of a century. 
At the same time they have continued 
their tradition of preaching missions 
wherever there are the poor and more 
abandoned, in both the rural districts 
and the congested cities. 


American Redemptorists have some 
107 foundations, with a complement 
of 923 professed priests. One out of 
every eight American Redemptorists is 
serving on foreign missions. 

“Caring especially for the poor and 
more abandoned” is a very elastic 
apostolate. Thus besides preaching 
popular missions, caring for city and 
country parishes, American Redemp- 
torists conduct retreats for Religious. 
For laymen they have special retreat 
houses at West End, N. J.; Tobyhanna, 
Pa.; Geneva, N. Y.; Oconomowoc, 
Wis.; Glenview, Ill.; and Pine City, 
Minn. 

They have undertaken the aposto- 
late of the Negro in Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Annapolis, Md.; St. Louis, Mo.; McAl- 
ester, Okla.; Fresno, Calif., and in 
many small towns in the South, as well 
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as in the Virgin Islands of St. Thomas 
and St. Croix. 

For the benefit of the deaf the Re- 
demptorists conduct special deaf cen- 
ters in Kingston, Newberg, Buffalo, 
and Rochester, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; New 
Orleans, La.; and Detroit, Mich. An 
American Redemptorist, Father T. 
Higgins, composed the standard man- 
ual of the sign language, a pictorial 
dictionary. At present it is being trans- 
lated into Portuguese by another 
American Redemptorist in Mandos, 
Brazil. 

In many of the 92 Redemptorist par- 
ishes special classes are conducted for 
those interested in the Catholic 
Church. Likewise to bring to non- 
Catholics the truths of the faith, chapel 
cars work out of Newton Grove, 
N. C., and San Antonio, Texas. 

Although teaching as such is beyond 
the scope of the Redemptorist aposto- 
late, scholarship is cordially encour- 
aged. “They must spend their lives 
among books” is the literal text of their 
rule on the point. At present four Re- 
demptorists are teaching at the Cath- 
olic University in Washington, a fifth 
at the Ukrainian college of St. Basil at 
Stamford, N. Y. The Redemptorist 
houses of studies, at Oconomowoc, 
Wis., and Esopus, N. Y., as well as the 
three preparatory colleges at Oakland, 
Calif.; Kirkwood, Mo. and North East, 
Pa., are all staffed by young Redemp- 
torists who have taken their degrees at 
either the Catholic University in 
Washington, or the Roman Angelico, 
Gregoriano or Appolinare. They also 
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have a house of post-graduate study, 
Holy Redeemer college, near the Cath- 
olic University in Washington, D.C. 
With a Doctor of the universal 
Church for founder, St. Alphonsus de 
Liguori, whose writings in every 


branch of Catholic doctrine and devo- © 


tion are popular even today, it would 
be strange if Redemptorists did not 
encourage the apostolate of the pen. 
Some, after the example of St. Alphon- 
sus, produce scholarly articles on moral 
and dogmatic topics; but for the most 
part they incline toward more popular 
expositions of Catholic principles in 
pamphlets, articles, and books. As al- 
ways, their first thought is for the poor 
and abandoned, and where the pulpit 
is unavailable to reach them, Redemp- 
torists seek to do so by the pen and 
the printed word. Redemptorists in the 


U.S. publish the monthly Liguorian. 


magazine, and two called Perpetual 
Help. 

The Redemptorist Congregation, al- 
though originally founded by an Ital- 
ian and mainly for Italians, now counts 
among its members men of all coun- 
tries and colors. A century back, for 
example, the Redemptorists who first 
came to work in the U. S. were mostly 
of German extraction and their work 
in the main was for the German-speak- 
ing. Today American Redemptorists 
give missions not only to Germans, but 
to Mexicans, Portuguese, Italians, 
Poles, Puerto Ricans, and, of course, 
to English-speaking Americans. Today 
you will find the whole amalgam that 


is America, Poles, Italians, Bohemians, — 


French, Dutch, Irish, Germans, wear- 
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ing the black habit and white collar, 
the black cincture with the 15-decade 
Rosary of Our Lady, the garb of a 
Redemptorist missionary. Like every 
other Catholic organization, wherever 
Redemptorists found a monastery they 
seek to assimilate native youth into 
their ranks. The Spanish Redemptor- 
ists in Cheng-tu have Chinese, Cana- 
dian Redemptorists in Indo-China 
have Annamites, preparing to become 
missionaries like St. Alphonsus de Li- 
guori. In Bangalore, at the house of 
studies conducted by the Irish Re- 
demptorists half the students are 
native Indians. In 1946, 11 Negroes 
were ordained Redemptorist priests in 
the Belgian Congo. 

The Redemptorists have spread very 
slowly. Latin America now has well 
nigh 1,000 from various provinces. 
Since 1887 they have been in Australia, 
in the Philippines since 1906, since 
1925 in Indo-China. Three years later 
they entered China proper and in 1938 
the island of Ceylon. This year they are 
opening a new mission field in Japan; 
and plans are under way for founda- 
tions in Thailand. In all the countries 
of Europe, including Sweden and 
Denmark, there are Redemptorist 
monasteries, likewise in New Zealand, 
West Africa, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was no idle dream that Father 
Alphonsus de Liguori had the day in 
Naples 200 years ago when he saw a 
ship plying out of the bay, bound for 
the Western World. He remarked, 
“We will have a house of the Congre- 
gation in the port for which that ship 
is bound.” The port was New Orleans. 
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In 1947 the Redemptorists celebrated 
the centenary of their foundation in 
that city. 

Alphonsus de Liguori is a canonized 
saint. Two others have attained the 
honors of the altar by dint of regular 
observance in the Congregation: St. 
Clement Mary Hofbauer, apostle of 
gay Vienna; and St. Gerard Majella, 
famous even in life for miracles, and 
more famous since his death. (He is 
rapidly becoming a universal patron 
of mothers, the wonder-working 
champion against the forces of contra- 
ception.) Twelve other Redemptorists 
have died in the good odor of sanctity, 
among them: Joseph Passerat; young 
Dominic Blasucci; Emanuel Ribera; 
Brother John Baptist Stoeger; Peter 
Donders, who like Damian of Molokai 
spent most of his life among lepers; 
and closest to home, the fourth bishop 
of Philadelphia, John Nepomucene 
Neuman, who died in 1860 and whose 
cause is well on its way toward com- 
pletion. 

Any brief account of the Redemptor- 
ists were sadly incomplete without a 
word about the lay Brother. As in 
other Religious Communities, the Re- 
demptorist Brother is never a priest. 
His task is to be helper, factotum in the 
monastery. He answers telephones and 
doorbells, sews, keeps books, cooks, 
makes cabinets, installs refrigerators, 
bakes bread, keeps the monastery clean 
and in good repair—and he prays. 
Without his prayers, Redemptorist 
missionary labor would be in vain. 
Without his help and companionship 
the Redemptorist priest would be sadly 
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crippled. The Brothers may not all be 
like Gerard Majella, performing mir- 
acles at every turn of their hands, but 
as a group they are very close to Christ 
and our Lady. 

The superior general or rector major 
of the Redemptorists resides in Rome, 
where with six consultors he rules 
some 22 provinces and 23 vice prov- 
inces of the Congregation. He is elect- 
ed by general chapter, and holds office 
for life. The present superior general, 
elected in April, 1947, is the Very Rev. 
Leonard Buys, C.Ss.R., a moral theo- 
logian of high repute, and a zealous 
apostle of the pen. 

As each Religious Order and Con- 
gregation specializes in the spread of 
some particular devotion, the Domin- 
icans, the Rosary; the Carmelites, the 
brown scapular; the Servites, our 
Lady’s Sorrows; the Vincentians, the 
miraculous medal, so the Redemptor- 
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ists. They have been entrusted by the 
Holy See with the care of the miracu- 
lous painting of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help. “Make her known” was the 
command given them by Pius IX. 
They have made her their special pa- 
troness on all their missions. Wherever 
possible they have had this miraculous 
image installed for veneration, in ca- 
thedrals, small mountain chapels, city 
parishes, and the houses of the poor, 
Redemptorists began the first perpet- 
ual novena in the U. S. at St. Louis in 
1922. From there it spread to the east- 
ern seaboard, went up into Canada, 
across to Ireland and England, as well 
as to Hawaii, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. It is a proverb 
among Redemptorists that no son of 
St. Alphonsus is worthy of his salt if 
he has not a consuming love for our 
Lady, a zeal and hunger to tell others 
about Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 











whe Lieut. Arthur J. Swenor waded through rubble, after a battle in the Philip- 
pines, his eye caught the glitter of an object at his feet. Stooping to examine 
it, he discovered a battered ciborium which had evidently been empty. He care- 
fully wrapped the sacred vessel and brought it back to his ship. He showed it 
to his men. : 

One of the men advanced and offered to pay $25 for the find. “I am not 
selling it,” said the lieutenant. Another came forward and offered a higher sum, 
which still was refused. 

When a fifth had made his offer, Lieutenant Swenor asked quietly, “You 
are French, are you not?” At the other’s affirmative answer, he queried, “Cath- 
olic?” ; 

“Yes.” 

“So am I,” said the lieutenant. 

A look of relief spread over the faces of five Marines; they had all been 
trying to preserve the sacred vessel from further profanation. 

‘Repaired, the vessel was ultimately sent to Bishop Martin Lajeunesse, 
O.M.I., Vicar Apostolic of Keewatin, for his missions in the Far North. 
NCWC (2 Oct. °47). 




















\\ Jor many creatures of earth are 
iN. visible now in the frozen woods 
and fields. A walker there can see only 
the few thick-furred gray squirrels and 
hares and deer that are pelted for cold 
weather, and can hear no livelier bird 
music than the small call notes of 
hardy nuthatches and chickadees. In 
December the populace of wild things 
has a meager look. But could a man 
see underneath the surface of the froz- 
en earth and below the icy mud of 
brook beds, he would be aware of the 
presence of a tremendous number of 
beasts. Only a very few of the denizens 
of outdoors removed to other climates 
when the autumn cold came. Some of 
the summer birds departed, to be sure, 
and some of the insects died. But in- 
numerable animals only retired to hid- 
den places and went to sleep. By thou- 
sands, when the first frosts were felt, 
they subsided into that lethargy called 
hibernation, 

Indians spoke of hibernation as the 
long sleep, but it is rather more than 
that. It is profound oblivion midway 
between sleep and death, It is an un- 
knowing and unfeeling deeper and 
more lasting than can be induced in 
man by the most powerful drugs, a 
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suspension of life processes more thor- ~ 
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ough and protracted than even the 
“frozen slumber” which doctors have 
lately devised as a palliative of cancer. 
It is a phenomenon unique in nature, 
and though we are wiser about it than 
we were when Dr. Johnson thought 
that swallows passed the winter asleep 
in the mud at the bottom of the 
Thames, it remains a riddle still. 

The season of hibernating begins 
quite early for some animals. It is not 
alone the cold which causes it; there 
are many other factors: diminishing 
food supply, increased darkness as the 
fall days shorten, and silence. Any or 
all of these may be the signal for en- 
trance into the long sleep, depending 
upon the habits and make-up of the 
particular creature. Among the skunks 
it is usually the coming of the cold 
that sends them, torpid, to their root- 
lined underground burrows; but many 
other mammals, for instance, ground 
squirrels, begin to grow drowsy when 
the fall sun is still warm on their furry 
backs and the food supply is not at all 
diminished. This ground-squirrel kind 
of hibernating, independent of the 
weather and the food supply, may be 
an old race habit, a behavior pattern 
like the unaccountable migrations of 
certain birds. Weather, food, inheri- 


*Lives Around Us. 1942. Creative Age Press, 11 E. 44th St., New York City. 221 pp. $2. 
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tance, darkness—all obscurely play 
their parts in bringing on the annual 
subsidence into what one biologist has 
called the “little death.” It will be 
many years before hibernation can be 
understood, for in captivity, where ob- 
servation is easier than in the wild, the 
hibernators often do not sleep at all. 

The preparations for hibernation be- 
gin in early fall. Such insects as survive 
the winters in adult form make ready 
by a drastic dehydration. Their bodies 
lose the moisture which they have in 
summer, and which would make them 
liable to fatal freezing, and become 
desiccated and brittle. Their reactions 
to the stimulus of light become in 
most cases, the reverse of normal: 
beetles ordinarily attracted toward the 
light are violently repelled by it after 
dehydration. They creep to dark 
places. Some of them, like the May 
beetles, repair to deep subfrostline 
tunnels in the earth; some of them 
seek out crannies under the loose bark 
of trees. With all their body tissues 
radically dried and all their responses 
to stimuli slowed and dulled, they iapse 
into immobility. Their bodies are stiff 
and straight, wings and legs held par- 
allel. They are ready to remain unmov- 
ing and foodless until the spring thaws 
come. They are ready to undergo the 
experience, common enough among 
the surface-hibernating insects, of be- 
ing chilled to well below 32° Fahren- 
heit, without suffering injury. 

The frogs, in making ready, betake 
themselves to the deep, soft mud of 
the brook bottoms and the shelter of 
flat underwater stones. The toads, their 
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soft bodies equipped with curious 
many-fingered lumps of fat to serve 
as food supply burrow on cool Sep- 
tember days into sandy garden soil or 
into the banks of their - breeding 
streams, and with arched backs and in- 
drawn legs grow motionless. The 
snails cease feeding, bury themselves 
among the moss and leaves, and secrete 
a covering over the opening of their 
shells. The trout swim Jeisurely up- 
stream and grow quiet and unhungry; 
the spiders that have not perished in 
the first cold weather withdraw into 
burrows, or spin themselves cocoons. 

Most striking is the long sleep of 
the mammals. Racoons, chipmunks, 
bats, bears, woodchucks all make ready 
in the autumn for a greater or lesser 
period of dormancy. They are all ani- 
mals with imprecisely regulated body 
temperatures; during normal summer- 
time activity their temperatures often 
fluctuate ten or 15 degrees. They do 
not have a wholly static temperature, 
independent of the warmth of the out- 
er air, as does a man or a wood mouse 
or a deer. They can survive the months 
of northern cold and snow only by 
lapsing into a quiescence hardly dis- 
tinguishable from death. Some of them 
sleep more deeply than others, some 
for the whole winter and some for only 
a part of it. The commonest of them, 
the woodchuck, serves as a fair ex- 
emplar. 

The woodchuck’s hibernation usual- 
ly starts about the middle of Septem- 
ber. For weeks he has been foraging 
with increased appetite among the 
clover blossoms and has grown heavy 
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and slow-moving. Now, with the com- 
ing of mid-September, apples and corn 
and yarrow tops have become less 
plentiful, and the nights are cool. The 
woodchuck moves with slower gait, 
and emerges less and less frequently 
for feeding trips. Layers of fat have 
accumulated around his chest and 
shoulders, and there is thick fat in the 
axils of his legs. He has extended his 
summer burrow to a length of nearly 
30 feet, and has fashioned a deep nest 
chamber at the end of it, far below the 
level of the frost. He has carried in, 
usually, a little hay. He is ready for 
the long sleep. 

When the temperature of the Sep- 
tember days falls below 50° or so, the 
woodchuck becomes too drowsy to 
come forth from his burrow in the 
chilly dusk to forage. He remains in 
the deep nest-chamber, lethargic, hard- 
ly moving. Gradually, with the passing 
of hours or days, his coarse-furred body 
curls into a semicircle, like a fetus, 
nose tip touching tail. The small legs 
are tucked in, the hand-like clawed 
forefeet folded. The woodchuck has 
become a compact ball. Presently the 
temperature of his body begins to fall. 

In normal lite the woodchuck’s tem- 
perature, though fluctuant, averages 
about 97°. But now, as he lies tight- 
curled in a ball with the winter sleep 
stealing over him, this body heat drops. 
By the time the snow is on the ground 
and the woodchuck’s winter dormancy 
has become complete, his temperature 
is only 38° or 40°. With the falling of 
the body heat there is a lowering of 
his heartbeat and his respiration. In 
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normal life he breathes 30 or 40 times 
each minute; when he is excited, as 
many as 100 times. Now he breathes 
slower and slower—ten times a min- 
ute, five times a minute, once a minute, 
and at last only ten or 12 times in an 
hour. His heartbeat is a twentieth of 
normal. He has entered fully into the 
oblivion of hibernation. 

The long sleep lasts, on an average, 
about six months. For half a year the 
woodchuck remains unmoving, hardly 
breathing. His pituitary gland is in- 
active; his blood is so sluggishly 
circulated that there is an unequal 
distribution in the chilled body; his 
sensory awareness has wholly ceased. 
It is almost true to say that he has 
altered from a warm-blooded to a ¢old- 
bleoded animal. 

Then, in the middle of March, he 
wakes. The waking is not a slow and 
gradual thing, as was the drifting into 
sleep, but takes place quickly, often, 
in an hour. The body temperature 
ascends to normal, or rather higher for 
a while; glandular functions instantly 
resume; the respiration quickens and 
steadies at a normal rate. The wood- 
chuck has become himself again, save 
only that he is a little thinner, and is 
ready at once to fare forth into the pale 
spring sunlight and look for food. 

Such is the performance each fall 
and winter, with varying detail, of bats 
and worms and bears, and a hundred 
other kinds of creature. It is a marvel 
less spectacular than the migration 
flight of hummingbirds or the flash of 
shooting stars, but it is not much less 
remarkable. 
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lovier citizens are filled with an al- 
, } most religious faith in the future. 

Where Italians and Germans are deso- 
lately depressed, there is an unsophis- 
ticated healthiness about the postwar 
Russian mind that cannot fail to im- 
press visitors to the Soviet Union. It 
is as if the Russians were the last op- 
timists left on a European continent 
that has stoically accepted its lot of 
misfortune and lost direction. In Ber- 
lin, one finds a guiltless self-commiser- 
ation; in Rome, a bitter disillusion- 
ment; and in Paris, a brilliant but 
frustrating self-analysis. 

Against this background, one is 
astonished to find how the people of 
the devastated Ukraine, or the citizens 
of sorely tried Leningrad, are heartily 
at work on the inconceivably huge task 
of reconstructing their homes, farms, 
roads and factories. j 

True enough, overt criticism is not 
healthy in the land of the NKVD in- 
formers. But the Russians of the post- 
war Soviet Union do talk and discuss; 
and if they do not indulge in criticism, 
they do wonder again, and wonder 
aloud. And they laugh once more. 

Salesmen of communism are nat- 
urally eager to point to this healthy 
attitude as one of the glorious fruits 
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Communism’s Secret Strength 
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of Stalinist civilization. In fact, only 
Hollywood agents can hope to compete 
with the Moscow propagandists when 
it comes to doing a good sales job of 
selling sunshine, glorious claims, and 
smiling children. 

About 100 million Soviet citizens 
were born after the Soviet revolution. 
For this obvious reason, they have 
never known any other kind of life 
than the hard, backbreaking but proud 
life of the Soviet era. 

There is a parallel in the simple, 
sturdy life of the men, women and 
youth of Midwestern American farms 
of three generations ago—backbreak- 
ing work, little or no leisure, a so-called 
primitive standard of living, and yet a 
radiant sense of the future, a common 
direction and mutual awareness of a 
historical mission. 

Both the Americans of the prairies 
and the Russians of today symbolize 
a generation that looks to the future. 
The fundamental strength of the So- 
viet Union is exactly this healthy and 
primitive affirmation of life itself 
which, for centuries, has been the dom- 
inant attitude of the Russian soul. 

This heroic and primitive Russian 
strength kept the war going against 
the nazis when Hitler had overrun 


*Operation Moscow. 1947. E P, Dutton & Co., 286 4th Ave., New York City, 10. 319 pp. 
$3.50 





























Russian land to the extent of three 
times the total area of Germany. Only 
when the Stalinists began to call upon 
the spirit 6f Mother Russia did the 
masses begin to realize that this was 
their war. The Russia of Peter the 
Great saved the Soviet Union of Joseph 
Stalin. The Russian spirit conquered 
where the Marxist theory had proved 
totally irrelevant. One does not die for 
an anemic foreigner called Karl Marx; 
neither does one bleed for an economic 
system. Stalinism is strong because the 
Russians are Russians. 

For generations the Russians have 
felt’ themselves superior both spirit- 
ually and culturally to the West. To 
preach against “Russian barbarism” 
therefore does not make historical 
sense. On the contrary, the forces of 
pan-Slavism and Russian Orthodoxy 
have combined to instill in the Russian 
people a sense of religious and racial 
superiority. 

In earlier days, the Russian Ortho- 
dox church impressed upon the minds 
of its followers that Orthodoxy was the 
only inheritor of the true Christian 
tradition. The Western Christians 
were attacked as heretics who had fall- 
en away from the orthodox, saving 
truth. Outside the fold of the Orthodox 
church anti-Christ reigned. In fact, the 
schism between the Eastern and West- 
ern churches was the work of the devil. 
For this reason, it was the duty of the 


Orthodox faithful to beware of the 


evil ideas seeping in from the West, 
whether in theology or politics, science 
or literature. 

The century-old tradition of reli- 
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gious and national Russian self-suffi- 
ciency has been psychologically carried 
over into the history of the Soviet era. 
The xenophobia of the Stalinist system 
resembles the mental attitude of tradi- 


tional Russian orthodoxy.  Stalin’s 
Kremlin is the new orthodoxy. Think- 
ing that it possesses the absolute truth, 
Stalin’s Kremlin simply cannot tolerate 
heretics or dissidents. There is one 
truth, one orthodoxy and one party. 
Believers who fall away from the truth 
are dogs and must be exterminated. 
Party members who, like Trotsky, in- 
sist upon old-fashioned Marxist inter- 
nationalism must be exiled and exe. 
cuted. Communism’s first strength is 
in the control of the great and healthy 
Russian people. 

Its second source of strength is its _ 
world net of potential quislings. Mod- 
ern history has witnessed the emer- 
gence of new modes of aggression. By 
means of insidious propaganda and the 
planting of future quislings within the 
borders of peace-loving nations, the 
aggressor nations of our era have per- 
fected a new method of war by the 
techniques of ideological deception 
and prepared treason, as happened in 
France, Norway, Holland and other 
countries that fell victims to the nazi 
aggression. It happened again in Po- 
land, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, where 
Moscow-directed preparations estab- 
lished the future Kremlin control for 
those hapless nations. In no other of 
the mentioned countries did the new 
aggressive era show so clearly its con- 
tempt for every rule of war and every 
concept of international decency as in 
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Poland. The nazis and the Soviets par- 
titioned Poland, and when the rape 
was concluded, a voice spoke, “The 
Polish state has ceased to exist.” That 
was the voice of Moscow, through the 
mouth of Molotov. 

Quislings. of the 2nd World War 
have gone to their thoroughly deserved 
gallows; communist conspirators, on 
the other hand, are the premiers, pres- 
idents and parliamentary speakers of 
the countries they sold to the aggres- 
sors, because the nazi quislings were 
amateurs compared to the internation- 
alist agents of Stalinism who had en- 
joyed years of scientific training in con- 
spiracy. The Communist International, 
at the Hotel Lux on Tverskaya St.* in 
Moscow, had laid its plans with care. 

The quislings of nazi-occupied Eu- 
rope survived only as long as they were 
backed by the nazi armies, but there 
appears to be available to the Kremlin 
a sufficient number of citizens in every 
country who are either so cynical or so 
fanatical that they find it their life’s 
ambition to lend themselves to the 
Soviet “liberation” of their country by 
whatever means Moscow may deem 
most suitable. ‘ 

A third source of strength is Mos- 
cow’s ability to convince many of the 
citizens of free countries that Stalinism 
is a form of democracy. 

Western civilization has long since 
accepted the concept of political toler- 
ance in the sense that the proponents 
of any political doctrine must be per- 
mitted to invite fellow members to 
vote for their party, at free and secret 
See Catuouic Dicest, June °47, p. 64. 
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elections. Today, this constitutional 
right is guaranteed to the communist 
party in every democracy in Western 
Europe, in spite of the fact that the 
peoples of these countries have rejected 
communism. 

Behind the majority of communist 
voters, and totally unknown to the 
rank and file, operate the cynical Sta- 
linists, faceless robots who will have no 
qualm about accepting more direct and 
forceful methods of forcing an “ad- 
vanced Soviet democracy” upon their 
country. They look with gleeful hope 
toward a day when their own country 
will share the glorious experience of 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Poland, 
and Rumania. 

The recent report of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Commission on Soviet espi- 
onage makes politically alert citizens 
of any democracy ponder whether Vol- 
taire, had he lived in our era of modern 
political aggression, would have been 
so eager to repeat his famous words on 
tolerance, “I wholly disapprove of 
what you say but will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” 

In the field of Soviet propaganda 
material improvements are presented 
as evidence of the “goodness” of the 
system. By such a pragmatic test, the 
system apparently stands acquitted: “it 
works, and whatever works is good.” 

Any critical mind would not fail 
to be reminded of the obvious fact that 
if a nation of 127 million people sets 
itself to work over a period of 30 years, 
it would be little less than miraculous 
if it did not accomplish “miracles,” 
especially in the case of Soviet Russia, 
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which called upon the expert assistance 
of the best engineers of the U. S., Great 
Britain, and Germany, not to mention 
its use, over a period of 25 years, of a 
yearly minimum average of ten million 
slave laborers. But any 30-year period 
of American economy reads like a hap- 
py fairy tale compared with those of 
the “great” Soviet experiment. 

The significant thing to grasp, how- 
ever, is that a materialistic test is a 
faulty way of understanding the value 
of any state system. By such a test it 
could certainly have been “proved” 
that in 1939 naziism was a vastly more 
efficient and excellent system than 
Stalinism itself. In fact, history proves 
that it took the total and combined 
efforts of the three largest powers of 
the world to crush naziism. 

It is irrelevant how well or how 
poorly Stalinism can build dams, tene- 
ment houses, collective farms and irri- 
gation canals. The Stalinist system 
must be examined in terms of human 
dignity, freedom of spirit, freedom 
from fear and similar basic moral val- 
ues. To put it bluntly, a healthy dem- 
ocratic spirit would reject even a 
“superhumanly” efficient social order 
if the very structure of its government 
abbreviated or even denied the first 
principles of government by the people 
for the people. 

The fourth pillar of Soviet strength 
is the world-wide army of communist 
believers. These are the men and wom- 
en of every class, nation and race 
who are religiously convinced of the 
righteousness of the communist cause 
and the prophetic correctness of the 
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Marxian gospel. Of course, no con- 
tradiction between a true and a false 
religion could conceivably be more ab- 
solute: in Christianity a living faith 
with God, in Marxism a “scientific” 
atheism. From this unbridgeable abyss 
nothing but mutually exclusive op- 
posites can follow, such as, for exam- 
ple: love versus hate; personal respon- 
sibility versus mechanical determin- 
ism; the Kingdom of God versus the 
absolute state; life hereafter versus ab- 
solute extinction; and ethical choice 
versus material absolutism. 

But Marxism as a persorial way of 
life possesses the strangely intoxicating 
power of a profoundly disturbing 
pseudo religion. In fact, while the 
pseudo religion of humanism must re- 
main anemic, that of communism is 
filled with vigor and bitter determina- 
tion. Humanism produces lecturers, 
while communism creates martyrs and 
warriors. While humanism ends with 
offering general advice, communism 
directs and commands its believers. 
The strict disciplinarianism of Marx- 
ism derives its motivation from the 
double source of an absolute hate and 
an absolute hope. 

Millions of communist believers 
throughout the world have found in 
Marxism an enrichment of their emo- 
tional and intellectual lives, From the 
cold loneliness that darkens many a 
modern life they have moved into the 
inspiring warmth of a world-wide fel- 
lowship of crusaders for a new day 
on earth. In a world of disillusioned 
and frustrated people they march to- 
gether in a militant phalanx of hope. 
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This undertone of firm hopefulness 
carries the communists through hard- 
ships, jails, social ostracism, harsh 
party discipline, and long years of pa- 
tient waiting. Modern history knows 
of no members of any political party 
who are as endlessly studious or as per- 
sonally engaged as the communists. 
With a fervent determination, such as 
is unknown to most of our theological 
seminaries, communist youths gladly 
submit to hard study of their Marxist 
dogma and its application to political 
action. 

No one who has had the opportunity 
to observe European study groups of 
communist students comes away with- 
out a feeling of shame when he com- 
pares their intellectual eagerness with 
the emotional and intellectual indiffer- 
ence with which noncommunists treat 
the study, let alone the mastery, of the 
theological, philosophical or political 
truths of the democratic way of life. 

To the intellectual discipline of the 
Marxists must be added the probably 
even more significant reality that may 
be called their sense of fellowship. 
Critics who call them sectarian have 
to admit that the communists enjoy 
the strength of their sect fellowship. 
In fact, any convinced communist is 
prone to point out that what the Chris- 
tian churches profess about the com- 
munion of saints is nowhere experi- 
enced so deeply, in modern times, as in 
the unsaintly communist fellowship. 
Here the Marxists find a human broth- 
erhood in which Jews and Gentiles, 
Negroes and whites, teachers and 
dockworkers, men and women, are 
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lifted above racial barriers and class 
discriminations of capitalist society. 
Thus, a fellowship is created which to 
the communist mind is both more 
democratic and more “Christian,” so 
to speak, than anything western de- 
mocracy ever did accomplish. 

A skilled psychiatrist might perhaps 
seek to minimize the importance of 
communism by telling his fellow citi- 
zens in a medical pronouncement that 
the communist group, like many an- 
other religious sect, seems to contain a 
high percentage of neurotic, if not out- 
right psychotic, personalities. Such a 
group diagnosis may in itself be true 
enough. Yet it is difficult to see how 
it could be reassuring to any student 
who has recognized the significant part 
that clearly neurotic and psychotic men 
and women have played in history. 
Furthermore, from a_ philosophical 
point of view, it must be pointed out 
that neurosis does not, by itself, invali- 
date an idea; and from the political 
point of view, it is both treacherous 
and unenlightened to dismiss the com- 
munist religion as nothing more than 
a political expression of neurosis or 
personality disturbance. In fact, most 
historical revolutions have been led by 
what a clinical psychologist might call 
maladjusted persons. Indeed, it seems 
to belong to the very logic of any revo- 
lution in any human field that once 
its leaders, and to a lesser degree its 
followers, become aware of the evils of 
the status quo, they react to the malad- 
justments of the traditional world by 
demanding a thoroughgoing change 
in the affairs of men. 
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This psychology expresses itself in 
Marxism as a revolutionary demand 
for the complete destruction of capi- 
talist society itself. In the eyes of the 
communist, the present world order 
cannot be saved, nor should it be saved, 
by half measures. Capitalism is a can- 
cer, and as such must be eliminated. 
In such a perspective it becomes clear 
why communism looks upon capital- 
ism as a social evil, and also why com- 
munism to the ordinary Marxist takes 
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ligion. Absolute evils demand an abso- 
lute cure. If the cure is to be lasting, 
it calls for an absolutely new begin- 
ning, where men and women are for- 
ever free to be themselves. Since prayer 
and divine intervention will not help, 
the salvation must come by action and 
revolutionary struggle. Thus, in Marx- 
ism, the revolution takes the place of 
God; revolutionary preparation is sub- 
stituted for religious prayer, and the 
Communist Manifesto takes the place 











on the character and fervor of a re- of the Book of Revelation. 


The Depths 


One caste in the Tinnevelly district of Madras is unseeable; the mere sight 
of them pollutes higher-caste Hindus. The low-caste persons are allowed to 
leave their homes only at night. They are not permitted to enter the temple; 
their children are forbidden to go to school. At the census of 1931, some of 
them were induced with difficulty to come into daylight to be interviewed by 
a census officer, and they were so alarmed at the change in their nocturnal habits 
and its possible consequences that they trembled with fear. 

Norman J. Johnson in the Bengalese (Sept. °47). 


The Heights 

Jounny Fan arrived at the Honan mission with his mountain of suffering. 
His disease, visible in a crushed, decaying ankle, showed itself later in other 
parts of the body. The work usually done in the grave had already begun for 
Fan the Cripple. Our inmates were used to all sorts of misery, but this sight 
drove them off. There was no one to relieve Fan the Cripple’s torture, no one 
to dress the decaying parts, no one to soothe the pain. 

No one? No one but Sister Paula. She was there just for that; she had 
come from afar, following in the footsteps of Him who went about doing good. 

As the end drew near, Fan was baptized. That night, up among the shining 
stars that hung low like swinging lamps, sped a happy angel, showing the 
way home to Johnny Fan. Edward A. McGurkin in the Field Afar (Oct. °47). 




















The Gospel according to 





HE slim little priest is more than 75, 

but he has the voice and accurate 
movements of a young man. You don’t 
notice the deep wrinkles in his pale, 
clean-shaven face, but you cannot help 
noticing his eyes, sharp, eager, very 
intense, with the searching look of a 
hunter or fisherman. He smiles often, 
and then you see a little golden flame 
deep in his eyes, and you feel as if you 
had known him al! your life. A man 
of energy and unusual will power, and 
at the same time dreamer and poet. 

That is Father Jimmy Tompkins, 
teacher, former vice-president of St. 
Francis Xavier university, one of the 
leading figures in Canada’s coopera- 
tive movement, prophet and guiding 
spirit of a program of adult education 
which is changing the social and eco- 
nomic life of Nova Scotia. His name 
is known far beyond the borders of 
Canada. Some time ago Harvard be- 
stowed an honorary degree upon him; 
famous universities have made him 
tempting offers. Father Tompkins, 
however, prefers to remain what he 
has ‘been all his life, village priest, 
friend of fishermen, miners, and farm- 
ers on Cape Breton island. 

Reserve is the name of the village 
where Father Tompkins lives and 


——. FATHER TOMPKINS 
of Cape Breton 


By LEO LANIA 


Condensed from the Nation* 


works, halfway between Sidney and 
Glace bay. Most of the 5,000 inhabi- 
tants are coal miners. Some of the 
mines in which they work are very 
deep, and stretch out under the sea 
for miles. Reserve has a few rows of 
modest houses, a Catholic and a Prot- 
estant church, and next to Father 
Tompkins’ house a big modern school 
building which would do honor to any 
city. The school, the “people’s library,” 
and the cooperative across the street 
are the three cornerstones of Father 
Tompkins’ achievements and plans. 

What distinguishes him from other 
leaders of the cooperative movement 
is his approach to economic prob- 
lems. He does not attempt merely to 
organize the people; he wants to edu- 
cate them. He has never been primarily 
concerned with building cooperative 
enterprises, but rather with building a 
movement. The credit unions which 
he helped form have not remained 
mere loan agencies but have been ex- 
panding their activities into the sphere 
of actual economic regeneration. The 
marketing organizations of the fisher- 
men and farmers of Cape Breton 
island have developed into cultural 
centers, The educational impulse is the 
nucleus of his movement. 


*20 Vesey St., New York City, 7. Aug. 30, 1947. 
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Nova Scotia is a shocking example 
of the failure of rugged individual- 
ism to bring economic and cultural 
progress. Here is a province the re- 
sources of which should have guaran- 
teed sound economic conditions and 
even prosperity. With rich coal depos- 
its, good farm land, vast forests, and the 
finest fishing grounds in this hemi- 
sphere, Nova Scotia offers its people 
abundant opportunities. The people 
are, in the main, of rugged Scotch or 
English stock, and hard workers. Yet, 
until a few years ago they lived in 
abject poverty. When Father Tomp- 
kins went into action a little over 20 
years ago, most of the fishermen of 
Nova Scotia were but share croppers of 
the sea. Opportunities and profits were 
for middleman, promoter, the repre- 
sentative of powerful trusts. The indi- 
vidual fisherman was always in debt 
and thus completely at the mercy of 
the merchant, who could take his boat 
and gear if he refused to sell his catch 
at the merchant’s price. The mort- 
gaged farmer was in a similar plight. 

It was in Little Dover, an island vil- 
lage of 300 fishermen, that Father 
Tompkins started. The people had not 
even horses, to say nothing of cars, 
when he moved there; no roads con- 
nected the village with the mainland. 
There was one teacher; no newspaper 
reached the community; most of the 
people were illiterate. Little Dover was 
the laboratory of Father Tompkins’ 
ideas; it became the cradle of his move- 
ment. 

He did not start by telling the fish- 
ermen what they ought to do. He told 


‘them that they must discover for them- 


selves the root of their troubles. He 
preached not political action but edu- 
cation. He taught the basic facts of eco- 
nomics and social science. His first 
victory was a small canning factory 
which the fishermen built with their - 
own labor, hauling the logs from the 
woods by hand. Money was spent only 
for nails and hardware. They raised it 
by contributing pennies and nickels 
from their meager earnings. Father 
Tompkins lent $300, without interest, 
and another well-wisher $700, for the 
purchase of canning machinery. At the 
end of the first season the fishermen 
paid back the $1,000. 

In the ensuing years, as the move- 
ment grew, Father Tompkins fought 
with all his energy for one principle: 
the members of the different coopera- 
tives must think, plan, work for them- 
selves. They, not the officers, he in- 
sisted, were to run the organizations. 

Whenever a fisherman, farmer or 
merchant receives a loan from a credit 
union, it is given him not only to keep 
him out of the clutches of a money 
shark; it is the beginning of close eco- 
nomic cooperation between the credit 
union and the individual. The credit 
union effectively plays the part of a 
local banking institution, advising and 
helping each member; all the other 
members participate in the experience 
of each, 

Father Tompkins’ educational pro- 
gram follows the general pattern of the 
Danish folk-school movement. Some 
of its features recall the educational 
projects of the Austrian Social Demo- 
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crats, the pre-Dollfuss Volkshochschu- 
len and Volksbildungsvereinen. The 
study clubs are his own idea, Educa- 
tion is spread not through mass or- 
ganizations but through small groups 
linked together in true community 
spirit. 

“The children teach their parents,” 
Father Tompkins said, proudly show- 
ing me the children’s library. It is deco- 
rated with dolls and pictures, flowers 
and funny animals, in gay colors. In 
addition to the usual books and picture 
magazines for small children one finds 
here hundreds of the best textbooks for 
older ones. Mothers and fathers drop 
in regularly, and once a week Father 
Tompkins or one of the teachers gives 
a lecture; two days later the audience 
meets again for a discussion. - 

Father Tompkins spoke with high 
admiration of many miners who, 
though almost broken by hard work, 


have become enthusiastic booklovers. | 


“There is one miner, father of nine 
children. A few years ago he came for 
the first time. He asked for ‘something 
light.’ To read a page of a children’s 
book was a real effort for him, Today 
he reads the most difficult books ih my 
library, mostly social and philosophi- 
cal works. There is one woman in our 
little town, a simple housewife, who 
has read all the poetry books we have, 
all of them, moderns as well as classic.” 

Father Tompkins took a book from 


the shelves. “This is one of our most 
requested. books,” he said. I read its 
title, The Barefoot Abe. It was a pic- 
torial story of Abraham Lincoln. “It 
gives them courage and hope,” he said. 

Father Tompkins told me of his fu- 
ture plans, of the “rotating libraries” 
which he wants to expand so that he 
can send books into every little port of 
Nova Scotia. An auditorium with a 
stage for theatrical performances is 
now under construction. 

On his desk lay a book, “one of the 
few really great books of our time,” 
Father Tompkins called it. It was Da- 
vid Lilienthal’s story of the TVA. 
Every page of the book was covered 
with his annotations. “This is the way 
to combat communism,” Father Tomp- 
kins continued. “You cannot fight it 
by force, but only by eliminating the 
causes that breed it, poverty and social 
injustice.” 

In his modest way Father Tompkins 
and his friends have done more to 
make the common people understand 
the meaning of democracy than most 
of our labor leaders and propagandists 
with their million dollar funds and 
mass organizations. Yet I doubt 
whether many Americans would think 
it worth their while to look into Father 
Tompkins’ work. After all, to them, 
Nova Scotia is only a province of Can- 
ada and Tompkins only a poor village 
priest. 


aS 
It?s True: Think It Over 


"J were are no atheists in hell, and no one in heaven believes in God. 
Francis J. McPhillips in the Catholic Mirror (Oct. *47). 
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The Hour of St. Francis 


UMBRIA 


By 
TERENCE CRONIN, 
O.F.M. 


\everat actors and ac 
tresses in a Hollywood 
radio studio were saying 
their prayers. It wasn’t 
part of a play either. They 
were saying genuine Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys 
and a few words to St. Francis as fer- 
vently as nuns, They were about to 
record a program for the Hour of St. 
Francis, and they were asking God 
and His blessed Mother and the Little 
Poor Man of Assisi to look kindly on 
the work. I was in the studio on this 
particular morning gathering material 
for an article on the new and successful 


radio show presented by the Third 


Order of St. Francis on more than 50 
stations throughout the U. S. and Can- 
ada. And when I saw the Catholic and 
non-Catholic actors and actresses pray- 
ing, I began to understand the reason 
for the popularity and influence of this 
unusual program. 

Earlier, my search for material had 
led me to the office of Father Hugh 
Noonan, O.F.M., the man responsible 
for this latest Franciscan venture. Fa- 
ther Hugh is known as a mild man. 
As someone said, he was born with a 
calm disposition and after struggling 
with it for 40 years, he now has it sub- 
dued to the point where nothing dis- 





Condensed from the 
Western Tertiary* 


# walked into his office in 
the basement of St. Jo- 
seph’s school, Los An- 
J geles, he was on the verge 
of becoming excited. He 
had just finished phon- 
ing. “Well,” he mumbled to nobody 
in particular, “that’s what happens. 
Just when you think everything is go- 
ing along smoothly, that happens.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“The radio station in Spokane didn’t 
receive the record for the Hour of St. 
Francis, and the broadcast is scheduled 
for tomorrow.” 

He phoned the girl who handles the 
mailing of records, and ended a téte-a- 
téte with, “Send them another record 
by air express right away.” 

When Father Hugh returned to nor- 
mal, I began asking questions in earn- 
est. During his years as an army chap- 
lain and following his return to parish 
work, he noticed the clumsy, hopeless 
attitude most persons had toward the 
big problems of living. He thought it 
would be helpful if they could hear 
something about St. Francis and the 
simple, direct way in which he solved 
difficulties. When he was appointed 
spiritual director of St. Joseph’s Fra- 
ternity of the Third Order in Los An- 


*133 ) Golden Gatt Ave., San Francisco, 2, Calif. July-August, 1947, 
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geles, he asked and received permis- 
sion to arrange a national radio pro- 
gram that would bring the cheerful 
message of the Poverello into every 
home in America. It would be a 15- 
minute original story. It would be re- 
corded in Southern California and sent 
out to Third Order groups who would 
arrange for its presentation in their 
own communities. — 

“When arranging a program, I first 
of all line up a suitable story,” ex- 
plained Father Hugh. “That’s the first 
thing and usually the hardest. South- 
ern California is crowded’ with good 
writers for radio, movies, and maga- 
zines, but most professionals couldn’t 
write a story for our program if we 
offered them $1,000 a script. They 
know next to nothing about St. Fran- 
cis. They know very little about the 
Church. And generally when they in- 
troduce religion into a story, they 
smother it in so much sentiment they 
ruin it. We have found a few excep- 
tions, like Fred Niblo, Jr. and Gemma 
D’Auria, but very few. And, strange 
as it seems, many of our best programs 
have been written by a nonprofes- 
sional, Juanita Vaughan, a young ter- 
tiary. She has not had formal training 
as a writer but she has natural ability, 
and what is more important, she has 
a sure grasp of the Franciscan spirit.” 

When a good story comes along, 
Father Hugh edits it and sends a copy 
to the man who supervises the record- 
ing, Pat Kelly, one of the producers at 
KFI, the NBC outlet in Los Angeles. 
After further checking, Mr. Kelly pre- 
pares a special copy for the organist 
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and the sound man, selects suitable 
actors from among the hundreds who 
are on call, and sets a time for the re- 
cording of the program, There was a 
recording scheduled the day I was 
talking to Father Hugh, and he invited 
me in. 

When we walked into the studio we 
found several men and women intently 
reading the mimeographed sheets of 
the two programs that were to be re- 
corded that morning. There is no mys- 
tery at all to the reason why Father 
Hugh has two programs recorded the 
same day. He does it to save time and 
money, and, in all Franciscan circles, 
both items are important. 

In the studio that morning were Pat 
McGeehan, the “Man of a Thousand 
Voices,” who appears on the radio 
shows of Red Skelton and Joan Davis; 
Dawn Bender of “One Man’s Family”; 
Virginia Gregg, who is with Lionel 
Barrymore; Lou Tobin, John Smith, 
Wilbur Wright, and Jack Moyles, who 
are heard often in the light and serious 
stories that come out of Hollywood. 
Pedro de Cordoba was with the pro- 
gram in the beginning, but his work 
with the Mission Play made it impos- 
sible for him to continue. 

After introductions, Father Hugh 
started rehearsals, Pat Kelly stood on 
the side lines with a stop watch in his 
hands to be certain that he did not 
have 16 minutes’ material in a story 
that was scheduled for 15. When the 
first reading of the script was com- 
pleted, suggestions were made by Fa- 
ther Hugh and Mr. Kelly. Another 
reading followed, a few more sugges- 
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tions, and Pat Kelly said, “I think 
we're ready now.” Led by Father 
Hugh, the actors and actresses prayed. 
Mr. Kelly gave the signal to the record- 
ing engineer. The organ played the 
opening bars of The Blessing of St. 
Francis, by Father Owen da Silva, 
O.F.M., and the rich voice of Pat Mc- 
Geehan said, “This is the Hour of St. 
Francis,” and the play was on. 

After the second program was re- 
corded we spent a few moments chat- 
ting with the cast, and then started 
back to St. Joseph’s. When we stepped 
into the car, Father Hugh sighed, 
“Well, there goes $1,000.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “it costs 
that much to produce two 15-minute 
recordings?” 

“That’s it,” he answered. “We pay 
the script writer, producer, organist, 
sound man, and actors, all according 
to the union scale. We are charged 
rental for the studio and, of course, we 
pay for the 100 records processed from 
the master record.” 

When I asked if he received enough 
money to meet this expense, he an- 
swered, “Well, during the past year, 
no; but the national Third Order at 
its convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, this 
August, promised to underwrite the 
expense for the coming year. It isa big 
undertaking, but I am sure we shall 
not fail. Others have stepped in to 
help us at crucial moments, and we 
know the Lord will continue to inspire 
people who wish to do something ef- 
fective in the cause of Catholic Action 
to look our way.” He went on, “And 
what did you think of our cast?” 
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“Excellent,” I answered. “As good 
as any I ever heard on the air.” 

“I liked them, too,” he said, “but 
you know it took us a long time to 
find a convincing St. Francis, though 
we had no trouble with the other char- 
acters. We could pick from the best 
talent in Hollywood, but when we 
came to the part of St. Francis we 
could never get the right man. Either 
he sounded like a modern American 
businessman or like a bowl of mush. 
One day, quite by accident, this John 
Smith wandered into the studio, audi- 
tioned for the part, and proved to be 
the answer to our prayers. Until we 
found him, we had received more criti- 
cisms on our St. Francis than on.any 
other feature of the show.” 

“Speaking of criticisms,” I said, 
“what are some of the other objections 
you have received?” 

“Well, in the beginning, we were 
heavily criticized because we had too 
many abnormal characters in our 
stories, too many burglars, juvenile 
delinquents, and other moral crack- 
pots. Some said our programs were 
too much alike. Others said they were 
disappointed because we didn’t deal 
with the lives of the saints. Many Ter- 
tiaries complained because we had no 
formal discussion of the Third Order 
rule. A large number wrote in to say - 
the program was too short. Others 
wished to know why we didn’t broad- 
cast the entire year instead of for only 
nine months.” 

Though Father Hugh «is very anx- 
ious to receive criticism and follow it 
where feasible, there are some things 
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he cannot change. He now steers away 
from melodramas starring “cops and 
robbers” and he introduces new situa- 
tions into every story. But he does not 
deal professedly with the Third Order 
rule because he knows that if you ob- 
tain free radio time on a public-service 
basis, you must have a program that 
is of rather general interest. The Hour 
of St. Francis lasts for only a quarter- 
hour because it is easier for the local 
fraternity to get 15 minutes on the air 
than it is to get a half-hour. In its first 
year, Father Hugh intends to run the 
show only 39 weeks, because he needs 
time to sound out and analyze senti- 
ment toward the program, correct mis- 
takes, locate writers, and in general 
to plan a more vigorous future. 

I tried to learn something about fa- 
vorable comments. Because the driver 
of the car was a little quiet on this 
subject, when we arrived at the office, 
I questioned one of his secretaries. She 
showed me a file that was bulging with 
bouquets. I picked out letters of high 
praise from Cardinal Spellman and 
Bishop Noll. Among some newspaper 
clippings, I found an article from the 
Pittsburgh Catholic stating the Hour 
of St. Francis was one of the best pro- 
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grams on the air because of its clear, 
frankly Catholic tone. From a collec- 
tion of comments by radio networks 
and independent stations, I took up 
one that said the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. had checked the program at 
its source and were so impressed that 
they had given it blanket approval for 
use on all stations. A letter from a 
doctor in San Francisco said that the 
exercises at the Jesuit retreat house in 
Los Altos were interrupted to permit 
the mien to listen to the program. And 
there were hundreds of messages from 
others throughout North America, en- 
thusiastic over inspiration received. 

Somebody came in while I was look- 
ing through this file and poured a 
stack of mail on Father Hugh’s desk. 
This was my signal to leave. Father . 
Hugh was about to become a very 
busy man. 

Father Hugh’s program is widening 
the influence of St. Francis, carrying 
his voice from the hills of Umbria to 
the cities and towns and countryside 
of the U. S. and Canada. It is bringing 
from the 13th century right into 1947 
the message of a little man with a big 
heart who made so great a success of 
the business of living. 


Hughes and Cries 


os tHE fabulous reports of Howard Hughes’ and Johnny Meyer’s parties 
for a general, there was one little item which the press in general overlooked. 
It was a charge for anacin, I have not been able to get that uncharitable surmise 
out of my mind: if the general got a headache at the Stork club, in line of 
duty, of course, would they give him an aspirin or a citation? 


The Bengalese (Oct. °47). 

















Misery makes coal 


Condensed from the 
Modern Review* 


p ARALYZING coal strikes have become 

a standard fixture of American life. 
Coal is the very core of our economy, 
yet there has hardly been a time in the 
last four years when the industry has 
not been either recovering from a 
strike or preparing for another one. 
But this is only a fraction of the pic- 
ture. 

The specific quality of the coal prob- 
lem, as industry and as life, can be 
judged, however, only by the effect 
which it has on the individual miner 
and the society in which he lives. The 
wretched sties which make up a coal 
camp, and the blighted half million 
who inhabit them, are the true prob- 
lem, which is a social problem of the 
greatest possible scope, not at all a 
problem of the mechanics of produc- 
tion. Any proposed solution which 
does not begin with the primacy of 
the miner himself is doomed to failure. 

Labor underground is hard, danger- 
ous, and dull. The pickmen themselves 
laughingly say that all that is neces- 
sary to become a miner is to “have a 
strong back and a weak mind.” The 
rate of fatigue in the mines is probably 


‘was harder. 





higher than in any other industry of 
comparable size and importance. The 
mere experience of staying under- 
ground for a few hours is usually 
enough to temporarily impair the mus- 
cular and nervous system ®f mine 
visitors. 

Since the introduction of cutting ma- 
chines, loading machines, motors, and 
so on, the tempo of activity has been 
set by the machines themselves. The 
result, however, has been to diminish 
the quantum of labor but little, while 
compressing it into a mechanical form. 
Most old miners say they preferred 
working in the mines before they were 
mechanized, even though the work 
Machines have erased 
what little individual creativity once 
existed in mining. 

The hard, dangerous monotony of 
the labor process is supposedly com- 
pensated for by a relatively high wage 
scale. But strikes, shutdowns, shipping 
conditions, and so on, lower annual 
income tremendously. The essence of 
the problem lies in relation of the indi- 
vidual to his hostile environment. In 
the coal camps, no wage, however 


*7 E. 15th St., New York City, 3. August, 1947. 
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high, could purchase a normal exist- 
ence. 

Men may live in the same territory, 
perhaps even in the same camp, but 
if they do not work in the mines the 
miners consider them as “outsiders,” 
scorn them, or, if they are friends, 
deprecate them. Reporters who pene- 
trate the coal fields during strikes never 
fail to marvel at the low esteem placed 
on “public opinion” and the rest of 
the nation. This was particularly ob- 
vious during the war, when the miners 
struck time and again, disregarding 
completely the appeals of their collec- 
tive idol, President Roosevelt, as well 


“as threats of force. 


Perhaps 50% of the miners read 
some newspaper other than the famous 
UMWA Journal. But it is doubtful if 
even 1% of them give any credence 
at all to the editorials or news items 
which even seem to cast aspersions on 
the UMWA. Bitter experience has 
taught the miner that the press is his 
archenemy. 

One of the strong bonds which hold 
the larger coal community together in 
isolation from others is transient labor, 
or the “floaters.” Single men in par- 
ticular, but sometimes whole families, 
drift from camp to camp and state to 
state looking for better working con- 
ditions, better bosses, a better climate, 
or just for the sake of moving. News 
and information fly from camp to 
camp with unbelievable rapidity; news 
of disasters travels 60 to 80 miles over- 
night by word of mouth, 

The average miner knows the char- 
acteristics of all major mines within 20 
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miles of him. But many miners, par- 
ticularly those of European extraction, 
regard anything more than three miles 
away from the Monongahela river, for 
instance, as something akin to Indian 
territory, and seldom venture into it 
except for legal or medical reasons 
(jail or hospital). 

A coal camp, whether in Colorado 
or eastern Alabama or central Pennsyl- 
vania, cannot possibly be mistaken for 
anything else. To construct a mining 
town it is necessary to erect several 
dozen low-grade chicken coops in rows 
on a hillside, pour tons of coal dust 
over them, eradicate most of the vege- 
tation, arid place gaunt men at stra- 
tegic intervals. After 20 years, piles of 
refuse will accumulate, a stench will 
arise, the chicken coops will fall into 
identical states of disrepair; the camp 
will represent the communities in 
which half a million humans exist. 

Some of the company towns have a 
violent history, still recalled by the 
older miners. Before the Ist World 
War, the competition between the 
larger coal companies forced them to 
import cheap labor from Eastern Eu- 
rope. They sent agents to the Balkans 
and Italy to induce peasants to migrate 
to the great western land of oppor- 
tunity. Upon arrival the peasants were 
herded into company towns behind 
barbed-wire barricades which enclosed 
the pit mouth as well. This enabled the 
men to work unguarded; but it was 
impossible for them to leave the barri- 
caded area without passes signed by 
company officials. Armed guards en- 
forced this rule, and-also saw to it that 
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no reporters nor union organizers en- 
tered. This period left many of the 
immigrants somewhat suspicious of 
American democracy and freedom. 
Those who remember the barbed wire, 
and the sons who have heard their 
fathers’ stories, understand the neces- 
sity for self-reliant, militant action, 
and believe it would be suicide to place 
confidence in any man not a miner. 

The history of the rise of the union 
is no less instructive to the miner. Most 
miners today can recall pre-union days, 
when they entered the pits before sun- 
up and returned to the surface at dusk. 
Wages were incredibly low; years went 
by with no dollar balance to their 
credit. Sometimes they were paid in 
scrip that could be redeemed only at 
the company store; and not infrequent- 
ly the miner was in debt after rent 
and the store bill were checked off. 
Bloody battles were fought in those 
days. The famous March on Logan 
ended in a pitched battle between hun- 
dreds of union men from around 
Charleston, W. Va., and the National 
Guard. It is claimed that the bones of 
the dead still bleach on the mountain 
top somewhere in southern West Vir- 
ginia. 

The UMWA grew out of the objec- 
tive necessity for a united, centralized 
industrial union which could channel- 
ize the forces of thousands of small 
mining camps and focus them on the 
solid phalanx representing the small 
group of important operators. Organi- 
zation has always been an industry- 
wide problem. As long as mere dis- 
tricts were organized, the union could 
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not exercise a commanding force in 
negotiations. 

Incessant industrial warfare plagued 
the coal fields for generations. It was 
not until the early 1930’s, under Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, that the UMWA was 
able to gain a real toehold throughout 
the country. The preceding period 
had, in fact, seen the union bankrupt 
itself and dwindle to a few thousand 
members. The operators had used all 
known devices to destroy the union, 
including injunctions, thugs, and cor- 
ruption of leaders. The union fought 
harrowing battles which depleted the 
treasury but gained nothing. Wage 
differentials in southern districts and 
nonunion areas effectively prevented 
the UMWA from achieving much. 

But the great wave of radicalism 
which followed the initial bewilder- 
ment of the depression carried the 
UMWA to a position of influence 
never equaled in American industrial 
history prior to that time. John L. 
Lewis gathered a group of wily lieu- 
tenants, who directed aggressive 20th- 
century organizational campaigns 
which seemed to the operators and 
workers alike to be as slick as a slate 
roof. Lewis sent sound trucks through- 
out the area broadcasting to the miners 
the somewhat exaggerated announce- 
ment that Roosevelt wanted all men 
to join the UMWA. Publicity experts 
and a small army of statisticians joined 
the campaign. Altogether, it was auda- 
ciously planned, carefully organized, 
and adroitly executed. Although no 
one knew it then, the CIO was being 
born in that drive. 
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But the real credit for the superb 
resurrection of the UMWA cannot go 
to Lewis, brilliant tactician though he 
was and is, Lewis himself only ex- 
pressed supremely the objective needs 
of the moment and the desires of the 
mining masses. Without their tremen- 
dous sacrifices and creative industry 
the organizational drive would have 
come to nothing. As walking dele- 
gates, rank-and-file miners followed 
the railroad tracks between lonely 
camps for weeks on end to organize 
whole areas. Those men received noth- 
ing for their labor and ate only what 
they were given by sympathetic mi- 
ners. Other miners traveled with the 
paid organizers to add their voices in 
the plea for organization, or to yodel 
or play a guitar. Clergymen prayed for 
the union, schoolteachers taught the 
blessings of organization. It was a mass 
movement of tremendous power. ° 

Tumultuous and bizarre years fol- 
lowed the initial organization of the 
UMWA on a mass scale. Lewis split 
the old craft-organized AFL, and in a 
short time coal-trained organizers 
poured over American heavy industry 
drawing millions of unskilled workers 
into the CIO. The UMWA. itself 
struck time and again, even during 
the war, and generally won its de- 
mands. The basic wage rate rose from 
$1.50 a day (in many sections of the 
country) to $13.05 in the space of 15 
years. Somé of the life-and-death con- 
trol,which the operators had held over 
the miner was wrested away, and in- 
dustry-wide bargaining was _ estab- 
lished, 
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The miners displayed unparalleled 
militancy in all strikes. “No contract 
—no work” became a byword through- 
out the entire country. In recent years 
picket lines have been abolished, as 
there is no quéstion but that strikes 
will be observed. The miners made 
great sacrifices, fought great battles, 
won great victories. But those selfsame 
victories are becoming, in the final 
analysis, meaningless. ss 

The lesson-which must be learned 
from those years of struggle is that 
the community of coal presents a social 
problem which must be solved on a 
community scale through social plan- 
ning. Until that is recognized, nothing 
of lasting significance can be accom- 
plished. 

The entire complex of life in a coal 
camp is unutterably repressive for the 
human organism, Throughout his life 
the inhabitant of a mining community 
contends with two constant factors, 
dirt and boredom, and two variables, 
fatigue and privation. And within the 
coal camp there is almost no escape. 
The young man who expects to remain 
in the coal area assumes as a matter 
of course that he will work in the 
mines. There are no other jobs. The 
young woman expects to marry a 
miner; there are no other men. 

The communities provide no recrea- 
tion except for a dance and beer hall, 
and, occasionally, a dilapidated theater. 
Opportunities for education are few, 
and there are almost no outlets for cul- 
tural activities. Only the gardens invite 
individual expression, and they are 
usually a marvel to see. In many cases 
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the railroad tracks work through the 
center of the camps, with locomotives 
breaking up*ball games and conversa- 
tions, and throwing cinders down all 
necks in a quarter-mile radius. Some- 
times slate dumps burn to the very 
doors of the houses. Lack of transporta- 
tion forces the miners to live in com- 
pany houses near the pits. 

It is not surprising that there has 
been a mass exodus of the young peo- 
ple from the mines. The emigration 
began during the war, when thousands 
of young miners enlisted voluntarily, 
though they could have had defer- 
ments. Many of them returned several 
years later, took one look, and re- 
enlisted. Of those who did not enlist 
in the army, many went to metropoli- 
tan cities and participated in war work. 
They refuse to return. No one can pass 
through a coal camp without being 


impressed by the general absence of 


youth, men and women alike. The 
average age of men in the pits has gone 
up to the mid-30’s, an unprecedented 
mark. During the depression it was 
customary to lay off men at 40. 

But for the older miners, escape is 
impossible. After devoting half a life- 
time to the mines it is difficult to find 
employment: elsewhere, to make the 
personal adjustment, to forget the 
smell of coal. This is particularly true 
of the foreign-born and the Negroes. 
They have no plot of ground some- 
where in the hills to retire to, and they 
have no other skills. In the vicinity of 
the coal camps there is no other indus- 
try to absorb them, and to move a 
family a great distance into an alien 





culture is a great adventure not espe- 
cially enticing. 

And the psychology of the coal com- 
munity is a barrier of no mean impor- 
tance. A man who leaves the pits must 
have a very legitimate excuse, to escape 
the scorn of his friends. Even to retire 
requires something of an apology; the 
men. instinctively consider those who 
leave the pits as some sort of deserters. 
There is a certain amount of romance 
in coal mining. The older miners warn 
young men to stay out of the mines 
but themselves regard mining as a way 
of life which must be defended even 
though they hate it. 

This expresses perfectly the conflict- 
ing attraction and repulsion between 
miner and mine. On the one hand, 
the miner takes pride in his work; he 
considers it a distinction to be a miner. 
On the other, he is repulsed by the 
abominable living conditions he en- 
dures: he is physically and mentally 
destroyed by his working conditions, 
and rebuffed by the employer-em- 
ployee relations. 

It is the entire culture of the mining 
community which destroys the indi- 
vidual and which is responsible for 
the world-wide hatred of mining. No 
particular aspect can be assigned the 
blame: it is the revolting conditions of 
life which occasion the miner revolts. 

The miners are slowly realizing 
their problem. The inevitable rise in 
prices which followed each successful 
strike during the war, and the decline 
in quality of the goods, taught them 
the national implications of the strug- 
gle for better living conditions in their 
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own industry. The recent struggles 
with the government indicated the re- 
lationship between the nation as a 
whole and the coal community, and 
welded the smaller community more 
closely together. 

The miners, and in particular, their 
wives, bitterly understand that little 
has been changed regarding living 
conditions in the last decade and a 
half. They remember the hectic war 
days, when it was not uncommon for 
men to work 18 hours for many days 
in succession, and when it seemed for 
a time that it would be possible to 
save some money and still buy a few 
long-needed commonplaces. They also 
remember the army and navy E flags, 
the patriotic speeches, the promises 
about postwar America, and their 
hopes—but nothing is changed. They 
know that their houses have not been 
repaired, that they still have no wash- 
ing machines, that they still live in 
coal dust and perpetual smoke, and 
that there is no likelihood that things 
will get better. They know that they 
are getting no younger. 

To the basic problem of the miner, 
the place of the individual in society, 
the UMWA has no answer. As a mas- 
sive, brutal, fighting force the purpose 
of which was to wage implacable war 
on the operators, the UMWA and its 
perfect expression, Lewis, were un- 
paralleled. That is unquestionable. But 
the very victories of the UMWA only 
moved along the spiral of history to 
a higher stage and posed problems 
which the union, an outmoded social 
form, cannot deal with in any adequate 
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fashion. For the miners understand 
quite well that a continued. succession 
of strictly economic strikes will avail 
them but little. This is heard on every 
side. And it explains the lack of en- 
thusiasm for Lewis’ safety strike in 
April of this year. 

But the miners understand equally 


well that something must be done. 


They are rebelling against their living 
and working conditions and are begin- 
ning to see their problems in a gen- 
eralized form, in relation to the entire 
economy and to the state itself. 
Today the bureaucracy that Lewis 
has created, which at one time was 
progressive inasmuch as it centralized 
the strength of the widely separated 
mining camps, has become a dead 
weight on the backs of the miners. It 
no longer offers the requisite leader- 
ship for the struggle; it does not repre- 
sent the demands of the rank and file. 


The leaders have fallen behind the 


men on every front. For example, to 
the problem of living conditions the 
union offers absolutely nothing beyond 
an anemic health and welfare fund 
which contributes $1,000 to the family 
of a dead miner. Nothing is done 
about medical service, housing, recrea- 
tion, race relations. Bureaucrats, iso- 
lated from the life of the rank and 
file for many years, do not even com- 
prehend these problems, much less 
offer a solution for them. 

History is passing beyond the 
UMWA as now constituted. The men 
look beyond the question. of dollars 
and cents and grasp the essence of 
their problem, the problem of a stunted 
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individual in a blighted society. They 
demand new goals, new ideals to lead 
them into struggle. They retain great 
confidence in the person of Lewis, but 
in his concrete programs, such as they 
are, they find but little inspiration. 
And not only do new perspectives fail 
to develop, but even the old achieve- 
ments are threatened as old tactics col- 
lapse. Facing the intervention of the 
government, the UMWA can only 
maneuver hopelessly, caught in a blind 
contradiction, unable to oppose the 
government yet unable to avoid con- 
flict. 

As yet no social form or ideology 
has arisen to channelize the social frus- 
tration and potential revolt of the 
miner. The Communist party has met 
with singular failure in its endeavors 
‘to corral the miners. Between the de- 
funct and inglorious National Miners 
union of a decade and a half ago and 
the strike-breaking attempts which 
were a consequence of the Browder 
line during the war, the communist 
* goose has been well cooked. However, 


the communists, who are not stupid,. 


sense the direction events are taking. 
But the sine qua non of the communist 
penetration on any great scale is col- 
lapse of the Lewis regime. Once Lewis 
falls, the communists, who have pa- 
triotically hated him in every issue of 
their publication for five years, will 
attempt a belated sally into the coal 
field by raising the hoary cry of “we 
told you so.” 

It is safe to assume that the com- 
munists will not be alone. Lewis has 
not made room in his bureaucracy for 
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any lieutenants of note, and his fall 
will signalize the opening rounds of a 
battle royal among hundreds of com- 
batants. The winner of this contest 
cannot be foreseen but it can be said 
with all assurance that the outcome 
will find that individual or organiza- 
tion in control which presents the most 
adequate program for solving the so- 
cial problem of the miner, 

The production of coal must be 
planned and fluctuations in employ- 
ment must be overcome. 

Present-day coal camps are separated 
from each other, are small and placed 
at pit mouths. They are strictly tem- 
porary ventures erected at the least 
possible expense and designed to be 
written off as losses when the mine is 
worked out. Dozens of them must be 
wiped from the face of the earth and 
the families given homes in new brick 
cities specially erected. (There are 
many districts underlaid with coal 
which will see production for half a 
century or more.) There is every rea- 
son to believe that, with modern con- 
struction methods, the cost of such 
centers would be surprisingly low. 

Also, the savings which would fol- 
low the removal of the camps from the 
smoke and dirt of the pit, coke, and 
slate-dump areas would be tremen- 
dous. The depreciation on all things 
from automobiles to toothbrushes is 
very rapid when they are subjected to 
the corrosive fumes and gases always 
found near mines. The rate of death 
occasioned by lung diseases would 
drop rapidly in a better environment. 
At present it is almost 50% higher 
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than for industry as a whole. Sanita- 
tion, purified water, and better medical 
service would lower the disease rate 
considerably. Playgrounds for children 
and recreational opportunities for 
adults would not orly diminish the 
mass disgust with the living conditions 
which now exist, but would actually 
pay off in increased productivity with- 
in the mines. 

But the basic problem transcends 
both planning of production and erec- 
tion of model communities, however 
essential these may be. It will be vitally 
necessary to place the miner in a new 
relationship to his work. 

The revolt of the miner is the revolt 
against the atomization of the indi- 
vidual in production. The human or- 
ganism demands the opportunity for 
individual expression and purposeful 
creativity in its activity. The cash 
nexus as the only nexus between miner 
and mine degrades the person, breeds 
discontent, lowers productivity. Thor- 
ough mechanization completed the 
process of depersonalization of produc- 
tion and reduced the miner to the 
status of a dependent machine cog 


which labors in a dark hole. The miner 
sees himself in this way and stands 
amazed at the image of what was once . 
a man. 

Social frustration, an acute sense of 
degradation, and revolt at his status is 
characteristic -of almost every miner. 
The men hate their occupation, their 
communities, and every aspect of their 
own lives. The wives and young peo- 
ple are no less impressed by the futility 
of existence. Yet hatred, among the 
older miners at least, is not directed at 
the profession of mining; rather, it is 
directed at the situation to which the 
miner and his community have been 
reduced and at the unknown forces 
which are to blame. 

Today the coal industry is well ad- 
vanced into a continuous social crisis. 
The industry which has been sick for 
two decades has produced an infinitely 
more malignant sore, a sick society, 
Until that society is integrated into the 
broader culture, and until the indi- 
vidual miners achieve their places as 
masters of production and of their . 
own lives there will be misery and 
revolt, but no peace, in the coal fields. 
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Russians’ Are Thorough .... 


Recent y a handsome book of Czech ‘folk tales and prayers by Nerudni was 
translated into Russian. But every appeal to God in the prayers was changed 


to an appeal to “our beloved collective.” 


Worldover Press (10 Oct. °47). 


. . . - Are Honest 
Tue text of a litany in a new edition of a prayer book was submitted to the 
Soviet censors in Berlin for approval. One invocation ‘read, “That thou mayest 
grant us a God-fearing government.” Another one was, “That Thou mayest 
free the victims of-unjust violence from all oppression.” 


Both were blue-penciled. 


NCWC in the Hawaii Catholic Herald (25 Sept. °47)- 
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MacArthur 


By PATRICK O’CONNOR 


in Japan 


Condensed from NCWC* 






versation reveals that the 
had last entered the spa- frequent references to Chris- 
cious, dark-paneled study tianity in his public state- 
on the sixth floor of the Dai Ichi build- | ments are no mere window dressing. 
ing in Tokyo, from which Gen. Doug- __He is intensely sincere in viewing the 
las MacArthur has been steering the occupation primarily as a tremendous 
occupation for two historic years. I opportunity to give “a practical dem- 
found the general as vigorous and _ onstration of Christian ideals.” 
earnest, as friendly and informal, as I “The Christian tenets of justice, tol- 
had seen him when I was leaving — erance and understanding which have 
Japan last fall, just as I found the occu- guided the conduct of the occupation 
pation a continuing success. appear to have contributed materially 
The supreme commander for the to the popularizing of Christian prin- 
Allied. powers meets you at the door ciples,” he feels. 
of his study with a smile and a hand- He makes no secret of his cherished 
shake, and leads you across the room objective to implant a Christian de- 
to a worn leather-upholstered couch. mocracy in Japan. He feels that already 
At his wide, uncluttered desk he fills a mental and moral climate that is 
his pipe, no longer the corncob of war _ essentially Christian.has been created 
days, then seats himself in an armchair _ here. He is convinced that only a de- 
beside you, talks, and listens. mocracy based on Christian principles 
As he crosses his legs, sits back and__ will last in Japan, or anywhere else. 
looks at you with a friendly crinkle He cannot see how such Christian 
around his alert eyes, you realize that fruits as justice, charity and respect for 
this five-star general is easier to talk human dignity on every level can come 
to than many a colonel. Dressed in without the growth of Christianity it- 
summer khaki, his decorationless shirt _ self. 
open at the neck, he gives an impres- It is known that some of the men 
sion of easy, vitality, while his thought- and women working under General 
ful features betoken the constantly MacArthur are upset by his frank 
active mind that has planned master- statements that democracy has its best 
pieces of strategy in peace as in war. defence in Christianity, asking wheth- 
General MacArthur's private con- er this will not offend Buddhists, Shin- 
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T was ten months since I 
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toists, and atheists. The MacArthur 
view is that fundamental human rights 
of Buddhists and others have their 
surest protection where Christian prin- 
ciples prevail. In a Christianized Japan 
a non-Christian would have more se- 
curity than he has ever had in the past. 

MacArthur can understand criticism 
of himself and his policies. What he 
cannot understand is the cynicism of 
Americans, fellow citizens of a nation 
founded on Christian principles, who 
scoff at his emphasis on these prin- 
ciples as the best basis for the new 
Japan. He is alarmed at what this cyni- 
cism may signify for the future of 
America. 

He realizes that the implanting of 


Christianity in the soul of Japan calls - 


first of all for spiritual means and he 
counts on the Church to supply what 
he, in his sphere, cannot give. In con- 
versation he frequently returns to a 
favorite theme: what the Church has 
meant to the Philippines, not only in 
past centuries but also during the war. 

It was 8 p.m. when I left his study. 
Only then his working day was end- 


ing. A few minutes later I watched 
him leaving the building, in his easy 
swinging stride, his head bent slightly 
forward in the thoughtful mien now 
familiar to Tokyo. Three or four of 
his honor guard stood at attention as, 
unarmed, he crossed the sidewalk, re- 
turned their salute, and entered his car. 

The occupation of Japan has not 
been a marvel. Its personnel has in- 
cluded misfits. But, thanks to General 
MacArthur, the paralyzed, burned-out 
Japan of August, 1945, is today an 
oasis of order, peace and industrious 
effort instead of the mess of disorder 
and hopeless misery that it might have 
been. In all the history of conquest 
there has never been an occupation to 
parallel this in humane, constructive 
statesmanship. 

One hears talk sometimes of the wel- 
come that General MacArthur will get 
when at length he returns to the U. S. 
Still more impressive will be the sayon- 
ara, the grateful, sorrowful farewell, 
that the plain people of Japan will give 
to their conqueror who has proved 
himself their best friend, 
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People Are Funny 


@® wat would happen if you bought 200 umbrellas and lent them out without 
question every rainy day to people you didn’t know, taking only their names 
and addresses? You’re wrong. You wouldn’t be a sucker; you would stil! 
have your umbrellas, and more faith in human nature. 

A dress shop in Cincinnati has been performing just this service since 
last February. A checkup at the end of six months showed: umbrellas on hand, 
197; storm casualties, 1; swiped by public, 2; new accounts opened, many. 


Maritime Co-operator (1 Oct. °47). 
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Death in the Toll Booth 


Blessed ee i Clitherow © 


By 
MARGARET T. MONRO 


Merc CuitHERow, wife of a 
York butcher, was put to death 
for her religion under Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1586. She is sometimes 
called “the protomartyr of her sex in 
England,” though strictly the title 
should go to Blessed Margaret Pole, 
who was executed about 40 years 
earlier, under Henry VIII. Margaret 
Clitherow has a glamour all her own, 
which imprints her image on the 
minds of men. She had gaiety and 
courage, wit and charity. That she 
should also be the mother of a young 
family adds poignancy to the story. 
Like the protomartyr of England, St. 
Alban, she died for the “crime” of har- 
boring priests. 

Of the dates of Margaret’s life only 
two are definitely known, She was 
married on July 1, 1571, and she died 
March 25, 1586. If we put her age at 
18 at the time of her marriage, 21 at 
her conversion, and 33 at her death, 
we get a workable framework of dates 
which fits all the known facts. Her 
birth then would have been about 
1553, during the reign of Mary Tudor, 
making her five years old when Eliza- 
beth came to the throne. 

All we know of her childhood is that 





Condensed from 
the book* 


she was brought up a Protestant and 
that she was not taught to read. This 
last does not mean she was a neglected 
child; it means only that the closing 
down of the Religious Orders had in- 
volved the confiscation of nearly the 
whole educational endowment of the 
country. 

Seven years, when Margaret was 
growing up from 14 to 21, cover that 
pitiful phase when the country tried 
political and military action to recover 
the faith and found that the govern- 
ment was too strong to be shaken that 
way. Those were the years of .the 
flight of Mary Queen of Scots into 
England; of the rising in the North 
and its harsh suppression; and of the 
papal excommunication of Elizabeth. 
Two years later came the beheading 
of Blessed Thomas Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, which marks a turn- 
ing point in the attitude of English 
Catholics. Only then they began to 
understand that nothing but martyr- 
dom would keep the faith alive in the 
country. 

In 1571, the year between the 
Queen’s excommunication and the 
martyrdom of Blessed Thomas Percy, 
Margaret Middleton married John 


*1947, Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City, 3. 108 pp. $2.50. 
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Clitherow, by trade a butcher, the one 
Protestant among three brothers, and 
one of the wealthiest citizens of York. 
Within three years she became a Cath- 
olic. We know nothing of the steps by 
which she came to this decision, 
though we do know that both her hus- 
band’s brothers were Catholics, and 
one of them became a priest. 


When the worst of the Penal Acts 
was passed, the terrible statute of 1585, 
under which most of the martyrs suf- 
fered, a timid Catholic came and re- 
monstrated with her. His advice was 
to be more careful now that it was 
treason to be a priest and felony to 
harbor one, to stop having Mass offered 
in her house. This talk left Margaret 
worried, though her good sense told 
her that nothing ought to be allowed 
to come before obedience to God. 

For many years Margaret managed 
so cleverly that the Council of the 
North, specially appointed to carry out 
royal policy of suppressing Catholi- 
cism, could get no handle against her. 
Then at last she did something which 
sooner or later was bound to come to 
light. She sent her eldest boy abroad 
to finish his education. This was il- 
legal, but Margaret was determined 
that his whole education should be in 
Catholic hands. Just what was John 
Clitherow’s part in it is not at all clear. 
It is possible that he agreed, to salve 
his own conscience; or possibly Mar- 
garet acted without him, knowing that 
he could not risk a fuss, and that he 
was unlikely to refuse to support a 
child abroad. However things were, 
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they kept the matter quiet for two 
years. But Margaret knew it could not 
remain hidden forever. 

The council traveled around on its 
persecuting work. In March of 1586 
it came to York, and one of its first 
acts was to send for John Clitherow, to 
explain the absence of his son. Mar- 
garet realized that this was the begin- 
ning of the end. 

The first day, however, nothing 
happened. John Clitherow obeyed the 
summons but contrived to keep out of 
sight and came home unquestioned. 
Next day came a peremptory com- 
mand to present himself. He replied 
that he had been there the day before, 
but had not put himself forward, seeing 
their lordships were busy. Off he went 
a second time, but now with no hope 
of escaping notice. 
guessed that he was to-be. got out of 
the way while the house was searched. 
As all her hiding places seemed to give 
security, she carried on quietly with 
the routine of the day. Mass was said, 
and the children went to their lessons. 

Things fell out as she had foreseen. 
While her husband was awaiting the 
pleasure of the council, the sheriffs of 
York arrived to search his house. The 
priest got safely away as Margaret had 
contrived, but she and her servants 
were detained downstairs while the 
upper floors were searched. No noise 
warned those above, and the first the 
tutor, Mr. Stapleton, knew was that 
someone had opened the door of the 
schoolroom and closed it again. He 
went to see who it was, and saw an 
armed man outside summoning help; 


Margaret had — 
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as a matter of fact, the searcher thought 
he had caught a priest. Stapleton 
locked the door, skipped out through 
a window as arranged, and got away 
through another house. When the 
searchers burst open the schoolroom 
door, they found only children. 

Had it been only the little Clither- 
ows they might not have gained much, 
for Anne and William were tough 
litle “Yorkshire tykes” who later 
showed their mettle. The same could 
be said of the neighbors’ children 
whom Margaret had gathered to share 
the chance of a Catholic schooling. 
The records of the times show how 
trustworthy most of the Catholic chil- 
dren were. 

But there was a weak spot. Rather 
bigger than the others was a foreign 
boy of about 14 who had not been long 
in England. His father was English, 
his mother Flemish. He was probably 
lonely and unhappy in this strange 
town where dreadful things happened. 
He had found all the terrible stories he 
had heard of the persecution in Eng- 
land to be quite true. And now the 
terror was unloosed about him. The 
searchers quickly saw which child it 
would pay to bully. They stripped the 
luckless foreigner and threatened a 
flogging. He gave way. 

He showed them everything, where 
Mass was said and where the vestments 
and altar breads were kept. This was 
a haul beyond all the searchers had 
hoped for,clear evidence that Mass was 
actually said in the house-in despite of 
the law. He told them everything he 
knew, and some things he didn’t; as 


soon as he realized that these terrifying 
people were pleased at what he could 
tell, he was only too willing to speak 
and not particular as to what he said. 

The house was ransacked, the 
searchers carrying off the vestments 
and the altar breads. Margaret’s chil- 
dren, Anne and William, were put in 
charge of Protestants. She and her 
servants were arrested, but confined 
separately. Margaret was never allowed 
to see them or her children again. 

She was told that she would suffer 
under the new statute, 27 Elizabeth, 
which had made it a hanging matter 
to have a priest in one’s house. She 
laughed on hearing this, and said to 
the messengers, “I would I had some 
good thing to give you for these good 
news. Hold, take this fig, for I have 
nothing better.” 


The hope of martyrdom brought 
real joy to her, so much. so that she 
could not keep it to herself. On Mon- 
day, March 14, while she was waiting 
to be summoned for her trial, she ex- 
claimed, “Yet before I go, I will make 
all my brethren and sisters on the other 
side of the hall merry,” and looking 
out the window towards them she 
made a gallows of her fingers, and 
pleasantly laughed at them. 

This was before dinner, and shows 
that up till then Margaret was expect- 
ing to be hanged, at her venerated 
Knavesmire, like the other martyrs of 
York. Yet when she was taken into 
court, she gave the whole proceedings 
a new turn, for she did something no 
one had foreseen and that plunged the 
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whole city into an uproar. She refused 
to plead. 

Sometime after dinner on Monday, 
March 14, 1586, Margaret Clitherow 
was brought before the assize judges 
in the Common hall, now called the 
Guild hall, of York. One of her judges, 
Rhodes, was in a black fury for per- 
sonal reasons, though he seems to have 
been a rough, almost violent man at 
his best. The conduct of the case was 
largely left to a Judge Clinch. He hated 
the job, but refusal would be ruin. 


As the law then stood, anyone who 
refused to give evidence, or an accused 
person who refused to plead, was sen- 
tenced to what was called the peine 
forte et dure. The person thus sentenc- 
ed was laid naked on the stone floor 
of an underground cell with a door 
laid over him, and on the door weights 
were piled. Originally he was left thus 
for three days, during which he was 
given only a little bad bread and dirty 
water; then, if he still proved obdurate, 
further weights were piled on him 
until he was pressed to death. By the 
16th century, though the old form of 
sentence was pronounced, it seems to 
have been used only as a method of 
execution, not as a way of forcing peo- 
ple to testify or to plead. 

When Margaret left the Castle, she 
clearly expected to be hanged. She had 
refused to plead so as to stave off some- 
thing she feared more than any pen- 
alty, that her-children might be forced 
to give evidence against ‘her. Nothing, 
she well. knew, could save her life 


unless she abjured her faith. As she 
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would die in any case, to die a more 
painful way for the sake of her chil- 
dren seemed to her a very small thing. 
And her mind was too clear to be 
shaken by the suggestion that she 
would be guilty of her own death if 
she refused to plead. Her death was 
determined on unless she abjured, as 
the court and she knew perfectly well. 

March 15, things began early, for 
Margaret was taken back to the Com- 
mon hall at 8 a.m. Clinch addressed 
her with an air of concern all the more 
deceptive because it was partly sin- 
cere, “Margaret Clitherow, how say 
you yet? Yesternight we passed you 
over without judgment, which we 
might then have pronounced against 
you if we would; we did it not, hoping 
you would be something conformable, 
and put yourself to the country (jury), 
otherwise you must needs have the law. 
We see nothing why you should re- 
fuse; here be but small witness against 
you, and the country will consider 
your case.” 

Margaret stripped off the camouflage 
and went to the heart of the offer. “In- 
deed,” she said, “I think you have no 
witness against me but children, which 
with an apple and a rod you may make 
to say what you will.” They then gave 
away their trick by reminding her of 
much more dangerous evidence: “It is 
plain that you had priests in your 
house by the things which were 
found.” 

The proceedings then degenerated 
into a wrangle as to whether Catholic 
priests were or were not traitors, Mar- 
garet insisting that they were “virtuous 
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men sent by God only to save our 
souls,” Rhodes and the rest declaring 
‘they were traitors. 

Clinch listened awhile, then got back 
to what was, for him, the real point. 
“What say you? Will you put yourself 
to the country, yea or no?” Margaret 
said again, “I see no cause why I 
should do so in this matter; I refer my 
cause only to God and your own con- 
sciences.” A clamor then broke out, 
for it seems to have occurred to no 
one that here was a mother fighting to 
defend her own children; their minds 
were full of. the foreign boy. Some 
condemned her folly and obstinacy, 
others begged her to yield. Clinch 
warned her again that if she refused 
to plead, the. law would punish her 
even more cruelly. 

He renewed his argument with Mar- 
garet, but was cut short by his brother 
on the bench. “Why do we stand all 
day about this naughty, wilful wom- 
an?” said Judge Rhodes. And Clinch 
gave way. 

“If you will not put yourself to the 
country,” he said to Margaret, “this 
must be your judgment: 

“You must return from whence you 
came, and there, in the lowest part of 
the prison, be stripped naked, laid 
down, your back to the ground, and 
as much weight laid upon you as you 
are able to bear, and so to continue 
three days without meat or drink, ex- 
cept a little barley bread and puddle 
water, and-the third day to be pressed 
to death, your hands and feet tied to 
posts, and a sharp stone under your 


back.” 
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Margaret listened to her sentence un- 
moved, then said quietly, “If this judg- 
ment be according to your conscience, 
I pray God to send you a better judg- 
ment before Him (i.e., that God will 
judge you better than you have judged 
me). I thank God heartily for this,” 

Clinch did not like the reminder 
of the judgment seat of God. “Nay,” 
said he, “I do it according to law, and 
tell you this must be your judgment, 
unless you put yourself to be tried by 
the country. Consider of it, you have 
husband and children to care for; cast 
not yourself away.” 

Margaret answered steadily, “I 
would to God my husband and chil- 
dren might suffer with me for so good 
a cause.” She meant, of course, that 
she longed they might have equal faith 
and constancy. But the council had it 
put about that she said. she wished her 
husband and children to be hanged. 


Clinch again made clear to her that 
the sentence was conditional; if only 
she would take her case to a jury she 
could expect mercy. These offers of 
mercy to Catholics, right to the foot of 
the scaffold, are, in fact, proof that no 
real crime had been committed, and 
that at bottom the government knew 
it. At any point, let us remember, 
Margaret could have had an easier 
death by agreeing to plead, and could 
have saved her life altogether by abjur- 
ing her religion. As she would not 
abjure, she knew she must die in the 
one way or the other; so she chose the 
death that spared others. 

At the judge’s direction the sheriff 
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then pinioned her arms with a cord, 
while Margaret, looking first at one 
arm then at the other, rejoiced to be 
bound for Christ’s sake. She was then 
taken back to prison, escorted by 
guards armed with halberds. Observ- 
ers-were sent to watch how she was 
‘taking it; her happy, smiling face 
astonished everybody. 

For all her smiling face, Margaret 
had had a shock. One detail in her sen- 
tence she had not expected—that she 
should be stripped naked. This trou- 
bled her more than all the rest. Even 
so, part of her discomfort was on the 
score of others. “I was ashamed on 
their behalfs,” she said,“‘to have such 
shameful words uttered in the audi- 
efice as to strip me naked, and to press 
me to death among men, which me- 
thought for womanhood they might 
have concealed.” 


She dealt with it very practically. 
Obtaining a length of linen and some 
tape, she busied herself making a loose 
garment opening down the back; its 


‘long sleeves were finished with tapes 


in order that there should be some- 
thing ready to bind her hands at the 
last. The work may have helped her 
through difficult hours; but she was 
not free to give herself to it continu- 
ously. For she was never alone. Not 
only was she constantly harassed by 
ministers sent by the council, but she 
was confined with a man and wife of 
the name of Yoward, who were in 
prison for debt and had been selected 
for their fanatical Protestantism. Mrs. 
Yoward was a good-hearted creature, 
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and Margaret entirely won her, not 
to the faith but to friendship. 

During the ten days between her 
sentence and her death, Margaret was 
not allowed to see any of her friends. 
Officially, that is, for Elizabethan jail- 
ers were corruptible, and it is clear that 
some of Margaret’s friends did manage 
to get speech with her. What they 
wanted was an explanation with which 
to answer the slanders being spread 
against her in the town. The most 
damaging was that “she died desper- 
ately,” that she was virtually a suicide. 
This was deeply dishonest, as no jury 
would have dared acquit her. And no 
one seems to have had the wit to see 
that she was fighting for her children. 

Her husband was set free, but order- 
ed to leave the city for some days. 
Everyone realized that he was being 
got away during the execution. 

Margaret herself had never expected 
any other end, unless she apostatized. 
In her humility, she always knew that 
this remained a possibility; she never 
vaunted her own constancy but prayed 
God's grace to keep her from falling. 
It was just this sense of weakness that 
was her real strength, for it drove her 
to put all her trust in God, From the 
inside, what she herself was aware of 
was her own quailing insufficiency. 

Besides the insistent onslaught on 
her firmness of mind, promises, 
threats, slanders, the love of husband 
and children, Margaret had to reckon 
with the fierce desire for life of her 
young, beautiful body. She was in- 
tensely alive, vital, vivid, a woman in 
the prime of her strength, bound to 
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this world by all the chains of life. 


Death seemed to have no lot in her; all 
her youth and vitality cried out against 
it. It cannot surprise us that she was 
sometimes overwhelmed with fear; 
rather, the surprise is that she should 
have had only phases of collapse, 
against hours when she seemed her 
usual self, cheerful, practical, ready to 
joke, self-possessed and resolute. 

All this clamor of her nature Mar- 
garet fought with fasting. From the 
day of her condemnation, “her diet 
was a water potage, rye bread, and 
small ale, which she took but once a 
day and that in little quantity.” And 
after the sheriffs came to tell her that 
in two more days she must die, she 
took no further food at all. Yet all the 
time she was being pestered by min- 
isters, involved in arguments which 
might have worn down a well-fed 
person. 

On the last night, Thursday, March 
24, Margaret was overcome with an 
intense longing for the presence of 
someone she knew, if only one of her 
devoted servants. She spoke of this to 
Mrs. Yoward, “not for any fear of 
death, for it is my comfort, but the 
flesh is so frail.” Mrs. Yoward had 
clearly become very fond of Margaret. 
“Alas, Mrs. Clitherow,” said she, “the 
gaoler is gone, the door is locked, and 
none can be had.” Mrs. Yoward did 
her best'to fill the gap. Though she was 
ready for bed, she put on her clothes 
again and sat with Margaret on the 
bed, for there was no other seat. But 
for all her good will, she grew more 
and more sleepy; so that in the end 
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Margaret bore her Gethsemane alone. 

From time to time Mrs. Yoward 
roused up enough to see what was hap- 
pening. At midnight she opened her 
eyes and saw Margaret do something 
very strange. She got up, took off her 
clothes, and dressed herself in the long 
linen robe she had made for her death. 
In the cold of a March night, she knelt 
thus lightly clad on the floor, and so 
remained for several hours. About 
three in the morning, her movements 
again roused Mrs. Yoward, who saw 
her get up, walk over to the fireplace, 
and lie down on the cold stones of the 
hearth. In the wooden-floored room, 
those were the only stenes available. 
On them Margaret lay on her back for 
about a quarter of an hour. Was she 
rehearsing her death? For so she 
would lie on the stone floor of the Toll 
Booth, where she was to die. After a 
quarter of an hour, she rose from the 
hearth and went to bed, pulling clothes 
over her. And as far as Mrs. Yoward 
knew, there she remained until 6 
o'clock, when she got up and dressed. 


To Mrs. Yoward’s surprise, the de- 
pression and fear of the night had 
completely passed away. Yet Marga- 
ret’s mind was still busy with the de- 
tails of her death. She told Mrs. Yow- 
ard how she wished some Catholic 
could be present to pray for her; and 
then, as that was impossible, suggested 
that the good soul might come herself 
and remind her of God in her agony. 
This was more than Mrs. Yoward 
could stand. She protested vehemently 
that “she would not see her die so cruel 
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a death for all York,” and then had a 
bright idea. “I will procure some 
friends,” said she, “to lay weight on 
you that you may be quickly despatch- 
ed from your pain.” Procure in prison 
language simply meant bribe. Mar- 
garet would not have it. “No, good 
Mrs. Yoward, not so,” said she. “God 
forbid that I should procure any to 
be guilty of my death and blood.” 

At 8, when the sheriffs. came, they 
found her ready. Since she had sent 
her hat to her husband, her bright 
brown hair had to be tied up somehow. 
She simply used the tape left over 
from. her sewing. With her gown cast 
loosely about her, her legs and feet 
bare, she set out with the sheriffs, car- 
rying her linen robe over her arm. 

They had only six or seven yards to 
go from the prison on the Ousebridge 
to the Toll Booth. The four sergeants 
were to have carried out the execution, 
but they liked the job so little that they 
had hired four beggars to do it for 
them. 

In the Toll Booth Margaret knelt 
down to pray. Even now they could 
not leave her in peace, but—after all 
that had happened—bade her pray and 
they would pray with her. To consent 
would have been taken as a surrender 
of all for which she was giving her 
life. It was no time to mince words, 
so she answered roundly, “I will not 
pray with you, nor shall you pray 
with me; neither will I say Amen to 
your prayers, nor shall you to mine.” 
What fellowship has light with dark- 
ness? Anything else would have been 
an acted lie. 
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But while Margaret would com- 
promise no principle, she was careful 
to obey. every command. where obedi- 


-ence was possible. When they ordered 


her to pray for. the queen, she felt it 
necessary to make her position very 
clear. So she began to pray aloud, first 
for the Catholic Church, the Pope and 
the cardinals, then for all Christian 
princes. At this. they interrupted her, 
“Do not put. her. Majesty. among that 
company.” Margaret. went steadily on, 
“And especially for Elizabeth, queen 
of England, that God turn-her to the 
Catholic faith, and. after this mortal 
life she may.receive.the blessed joy 
of heaven. For I wish as-much good,” 
she explained, “to.her Majesty’s soul 
as to my own.” 

Gibson, the sheriff, stood weeping at 
the door, but. another, Fawcet, was 
made of .sterner. stuff. “Mrs. Clither- 
ow,’ he said, “you must remember and 
confess that you die for treason.” That 
was the one time Margaret raised her 
voice; it was the heart and core of the 
whole quarrel. Hitherto she had spok- 
en very quietly though very firmly. 
Now she cried aloud: “No, no, Mr. 
Sheriff, I die for the love of my Lord 
Jesu.” 

Fawcet then ordered her to undress, 
“for you must die naked as judgment 
was pronounced -against you.” Not 
only Margaret but all the other women 
went on their knees, begging him to 
let her keep her shift, but all that he 
would agree to was that the women 
undress her while the men looked 
away. 

The women removed her clothes 
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and put on her the long linen robe. 
Then very quietly she lay down on 
the floor, with a handkerchief over her 
face, and the linen robe was pulled 
down as far over her as it would go. 
As she lay there with her hands folded 
in prayer, a sharp stone the size of a 
man’s fist was placed under her back, 
and a door was laid over her, covering 
her from sight. At this point Fawcet 
again intervened. “Nay, you must 
have your hands bound,” he said. In- 
stantly her hands, still folded in prayer, 
appeared above the top of the door. 
Two of the sergeants parted them, and 
with the strings of tape which she had 
herself provided, bound them to two 
stakes in the floor, so that she lay with 
arms outstretched in the form of a 
cross, 

Even now they would not leave her 
alone. They badgered her to ask the 
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queen’s forgiveness and to pray for 
her. Margaret ignored the point about 
forgiveness; had she not all along 
maintained that she had committed no 
offence against the queen? “I have 
prayed for her,” she answered shortly. 
Then for the last time they struck at 
the most tender spot of all, bidding her 
ask pardon of her husband. She said 
simply, “If ever I offended him, I ask 
him forgiveness.” 

Only then did the four hired beggars 
begin to lay the weights upon her. As 
she felt them, she was heard to say, 
“Jesu! Jesu! have mercy on me!” After 
that, no further sound was heard but 
the crash of the weights, “seven or 
eight hundredweight at the least.” 
She was about a quarter of an hour 
dying, and the watchers stood round 
waiting while a pool of blood formed 
on the floor. 
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Flights of Fancy 


A cold south wind: only the north 
wind going home.—S. M. H. 

Confession: the cure for sinsanity.— 
Donald ]. Costello. 

Sisters of Charity, intruding like a 
rainbow on a rainy day.—Christine 
Lock. 

Midnight, when bony black clock 
hands ‘choke the life from another 
day.—L. Moran. 

Half a head taller and half a dozen 
heads thicker than most men.—Dick- 
ens. 


The somber poetry of a winter- 
stripped tree.—David L. Kohn. 

Snob: person who wants to know 
only the people who don’t want to 
know him.—-Chesterton. 

Learning the deportment of eter- 
nity at the Communion rail.—H. O’L. 

Hands may seem small; fold them 
in prayer and they enfold the world. 
—james Keller. 

Merry Christmas and a swift New 
Year.—Stillwater (Minn.) Prison Mir- 
ror. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid-on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impessible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 
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VER since the rise of eco- Condensed chapter 
of a book* 


i nomic liberalism labor 

management have dealt with one 
another as if both groups consist not 
of human beings, but of those simpli- 
fied abstractions known as economic 
men. The worker took his job to earn 
wages; the employer and manager 
were present to direct both labor and 
the flow of goods as means of making 
profit. If both achieved these limited 
objectives, both were or should be satis- 
fied, 

So ran the tacit assumption, but the 
facts were otherwise. Workers were 
unhappy in factories, stores, and offices 
where they were expected only to earn 
and produce; they resented, often with 
cause, the concept of management as 
an inhuman structure which sought 
only to exploit its employees to increase 
profits. Management was left equally 
unhappy by the picture of men as 
workers who cared only for the pay 
check, and this disapproval deepened 
as labor enforced its right to high 
wages but lost its feeling of responsi- 
bility to the job. Just as countless work- 
ers of the early 1900's could justly point 
to exploitation by greedy bosses, so a 
growing number of modern managers 


could point to loafing, feather-bedding, 


The personal equation 
Human Beings in 


i 4-Al INDUSTRY 


- By Robert Wood Johnson 
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sitdowns, and union limita- 
tions on output as proof that 
workers wished wages without giving 
a proper return. 

The assumed relationship did not 
work because it was not in keeping 
with reality. Pope Leo XIII denounced 
it in 1891, when he said that wage 
earners should not be looked upon 
simply as tools for profit,and reminded 
employers that every worker had “dig- 
nity as a man and as a Christian.” 
Meanwhile, practical managers as well 
as research workers had proved what 
all should have known without proof: 
that persons do not transform them- 
selves into abstractions merely by tak- 
ing jobs. Worker-management rela- 
tionships are primarily hyman and 
depend on personal and social factors 
far more than on economics, 

Executives often complain that the 
morale of American workers has sunk; 
that they no longer can be relied upon 
as could those of earlier generations. 
This is taken as proof of inner decline, 
when it really comes from a basic 
change in our working population. As 
one labor-relations expert put it, “The 
American working man of our fathers’ 
time was a last-generation European 
immigrant, who would be a next- 


*Or Forfeit Freedom. Copyright, 1947, by Robert Wood Johnson. Reprinted by permission 
of Doubleday 8 Co., Inc., 14 West 49th St., Rockefeller Center, New York City, 20. 
271 pp. $2.50. 
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generation foreman or proprietor.” In 


other words, he expected to be.a partic- 


ipant in the American system of initia- 
tive and advancement, in which the 
job was only. one. step. He saw his 
neighbors, friends or cousins go up the 
ladder; he awaited his own chance. 

He knew he had a chance to go 
higher; today’s worker does not know 
that. Especially since 1929, he has seen 
people start as workers and remain 
workers, regardless. of their-ability, in- 
dustry or ambition, so often that he 
seldom pictures himself as a future 
boss or owner. He sees himself as a 
worker; he expects to remain one; he 
believes that his sons and daughters 
will follow in his steps. And instead 
of showing the morale that enabled 
workers of an earlier generation to rise, 
he tries to organize his life so that he 
can achieve a fairly good living, with 
security for his old age while remain- 
ing at the bottom. 

That is one reason why workers 
join unions, which have improved 
wages and working conditions, and 
have gained some security. Another is 
found in the fact that countless wage 
earners have stood alone at the bottom 
of vast organizations. There they look 
up to foremen who took a dozen years 
to rise, but feel that top management 
neither knows nor cares about them. 
Without a union their lives are at the 
mercy of group:leaders and those fore- 
men—earnest men of small experience 
and frequently faulty judgment who 
may try to do their best, but whose best 
is net enough. The loneliness of men 
and women in that position is beyond 


estimate, but its driving power is one 
reason why even poor unions win 
members, while those that are warm 
and virile thrive amazingly. 

As a human being, no worker can 
thrive and give good service in the void 
of loneliness. He must feel that he 
“belongs”; that he is a responsible and 
respected person who counts for some- 
thing in his group. With this must go 
dignity and satisfaction in the job be- 
yond the pay for doing it. Each em- 
ployee must understand his work, not 
merely as a set of movements, but as 
a part of the operation of his plant, 
office or store. 

Finally, the worker must have a 
chance to secure recognition, win in- 
fluence, and exercise whatever power 
for leadership issin him. Unless this 
chance is provided by his job, he will 
seek it in a lodge or a union, which 
already has done its bit to reduce his 
loneliness. There, because the organ- 
ization is his second. choice, the worker 
is almost sure to use his influence to 
oppose or punish his employer. In the 
union this means a vote to reduce out- 
put, demand more pay, or strike; in the 
lodge or club it means indifference to 
work, ridicule of the boss, alarmist 
gossip, and a general hostility that is 
fertile soil for conflict when something 
really goes wrong. 

All this is obvious, once we accept 
workers as human beings instead of 
economic men. But that is not.easy for 
old-school management to do, nor is it 
easy for labor to make a similar change 
in its concept of employers. Not merely 
are workers accustomed to picture the 
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boss as a greedy inhuman ogre who 
beats down wages while raising prices; 
they base practical union politics upon 
that misconception. With too few ex- 
ceptions, unions are hostile to employ- 
ers, and the candidate for union office 
who bitterly denounces employers 
stands the best chance of election. Once 
elected, he will give the most satisfac- 
tion by winning a closed-shop or tight 
union-shop contract, a retroactive pay 
boost, or reinstatement for some likable 
loafer whom the boss has tried to fire. 
So strong is this tradition of opposition 
that union leaders often publicly de- 
nounce employers whom they private- 
ly approve and with whom they sur- 
reptitiously cooperate. 

The whole problem demands real- 
istic understanding, and only those 
who have tried to achieve it know how 
difficult that is. There was a time when 
employer and worker were close to- 
gether, so that one could assume the 
other’s place without much difficulty. 
That still is true on relatively small 
diversified farms, as well as in tin- 
shops, corner groceries, and other 
enterprises of moderate size. But most 
business has become so large, complex, 
and technical that managers and work- 
ers see things as if from opposite 
worlds. Facts which are clear to the 
manager are utterly beyond the experi- 
ence and imagination of wage earners, 
while matters and misconceptions of 
vital concern to the latter never enter 
the manager’s head. 

This also is obvious, to the few who 
understand it. Unhappily, it is even 
harder for people to comprehend their 
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own limitations than it is for them to 
admit that other people are human 
beings. Many an employer who has 
decided to accept his workers as men 
and women assumes that he knows 
just what they want, what they lack in 
information, and how to give it to 
them. The result is a flood of pep talks, 
publicity handouts, and other efforts 
that often do more harm than good. 
Especially dangerous, because they 
make management ridiculous, are ef- 
forts to be “one of the boys,” or an 
“open-door” policy by top executives. 
Employers who are tempted to try 
such nonsense should think back to 
their own school days, Did they actual- 
ly respect teachers who screamed wild- 
ly at games, dated juniors, and were 
always ready to receive loafers, apple 
polishers, and those who thought it fun 
to whine? Why, then, should such 
tactics work in business? 

Less need be said, even in condemna- 
tion, of labor’s efforts to establish con- 
tacts with managers and owners. The 
worst record was the purely negative 
one made by those union leaders who 
used New Deal laws and rulings to 
strengthen their hand in unjust as well 
as just cases. By doing so they weaken- 
ed labor’s moral position and encour- 
aged the widespread misconception 
that labor conflict arises from long 
hours and low pay. “ 

The evidence for this idea is simple; 
when unions strike they demand in- 
creased wages and shorter hours. Other 
requirements may vary, but these two 
almost never are missing. Through the 
years and against steady opposition, 
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they have brought union wages to the 
highest point in history and the work 
week to a standard of 40 hours or less. 

The evidence seems convincing un- 
til we notice four facts: 1. most strikes 
take place in highly paid trades that 
already have short work weeks; 2. 
many strikes drag on and on, until 
workers have little chance to make up 
lost wages by new hourly rates, al- 
though they often try to do so by 
working overtime; 3. many strikes 
continue after wage and hour demands 
have been met; in fact, workers some- 
times vote to remain on strike after 
all their demands have been satisfied; 
4. strikers who have won higher pay 
and shorter hours often return to work 
reluctantly and in a few months go on 
strike again. If wages and hours were 
the chief cause of conflict, not one of 
these patterns would be understand- 
able. 

We conclude, then, that wage and 
hour demands are like the heart balm 
demanded in old-time suits for breach 
of promise. The lady didn’t actually 
want a check; she wanted to get tangi- 
ble, socially recognized ointment for 
her damaged feelings and to punish 
her faithless suitor. The same motives 
dominate labor, whose feelings have 
been damaged again and again for 
more tha) a century. Unlike the re- 
jected woman, however, workers fre- 
quently do not understand where and 
how they have been hurt. Since wages 
and hours are the traditional sore spots, 
they are accepted without much ques- 
tion. Since both raise costs, moreover, 
they are the logical means of punishing 
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employers who still appear as eco- 
nomic men. 

This analysis may seem unfair in 
times of soaring prices, like 1946-47. 
Undoubtedly such periods bring hard- 
ship; undoubtedly workers need more 
money to buy more expensive goods. 
Nor can the individual wage earner 
always heed the sound argument that 
another round of wage increases will 
lead to still higher prices. The prices 
that plague him already have risen; 
what he faces is not a future threat but 
a fact that for month after month has 
reduced his real income. And since 
both politicians and union economists 
have undertaken to tell how much 
wages can rise without increased 
prices, he is not too much impressed 
by arguments to the contrary. 

However, we are not considering the 
reasoned decision to ask for more 
wages, even though the reasoning is 
sometimes one-sided. We are consider- 
ing the ground fires of disappoint- 
ment, unhappiness, anger, or despera- 
tion that flame up in repeated “quick- 
ie” walkouts and lead large numbers 
of workers to support destructive con- 
flicts. People who have faced, studied, 
and warded off strikes agree that gen- 
erally these fires have a deeper basis 
which may be resolved into one or 
more of the following: 

1. Lack of participation in those 
phases of management which directly 
concern the worker, and to which he 
can contribute. This is another way 
of saying that workers are denied the 
right to act as full-grown, responsible 
members of their organization, al- 
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though they have earned that right 
and shown that they can exercise it. 

2. Unfairness by management in 
such matters as handling grievances, in 
setting up wages for different jobs, in 
making and changing rules, and in 
firing or promoting workers. An ap- 
pearance of unfairness will do as much 
harm as actual injustice. 

3. Ill effects of repetitive work, es- 
pecially on assembly lines. These ef- 
fects are both mental and physical, and 
have serious consequences. 

4. Industry’s habit of organizing 
work and setting wage scales so that 
workers are isolated from their fellows 
or even made to oppose them. This 
destroys the working group or com- 
munity and arouses strong emotional 
conflicts. 

5. Lack of economic security. Com- 
paratively few workers know how 
much they can count on earning next 
year. In depressions they cannot be 
sure whether they will earn at all. 

There are the five great sore spots; 
though only one touches on wages, 
their common denominator is denial 
of human rights. Each ignores some 
basic need of men and women; and all 
are based on the fallacy of economic 
man. None shows the least under- 
standing of the worker as a human 
being and a member of society. 

Many persons are surprised to learn 
that straight thinking on the human 
side of labor-management relations is 
so difficult to find. The business world 
has plenty of experts who can think 
through on merchandising problems, 
banking problems, engineering prob- 
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lems, and problems. in other fields. All 
too often, however, the human, social 
problems either remain-untouched or 
are left to outsiders whose ideas are 
then rejected as visionary. Meanwhile, . 
backlogs of confusien and misunder- 
standing pile up and develop into con- 
flicts. 

To state this situation, however, is 
to imply its explanation.and suggest 
the logical solution.-Modern business, 
from storekeeping -to heavy industry, 
is barely 150 years eld, less. than twice 
the age of many human beings. Dur- 
ing most of this period businessmen 
have been concerned: with such prac- 
tical matters as. buying, selling, financ- 
ing, building, and improving methods 
of production. Only. within the last 
few years have they. been called upon 
to consider the social-aspects of man- 
aging plants, setting-up assembly lines, 
or hiring and firing. workers. Inevi- 
tably, therefore, many. of them feel out 
of place in the field-of social thought. 
Some flounder and some step gingerly; 
some think by prejudice and tradition, 
and a few frankly yearn for the good 
old days when a man could make 
widgets to sell for a dollar and let social 
considerations be damned. 

Their difficulties are increased by the 
fact that for years business has been 
selecting its management from the 
ranks of technical-specialists, able law- 
yers, designers, engineers, sales leaders, 
and experts on materials or on produc- 
tion methods. Unfortunately, though 
most of them are graduates of our 
great engineering schools, law schools, 
and science departments, few have re- 
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ceived training in the art, which also 
involves science, of dealing with their 
fellow men, and especially with fellow 
men over whom they have authority. 

This condition reflects two others, 
already touched upon. One is the con- 
cept of economic man, in this instance 
the economic worker rather than the 
exploiter-boss. The other is the tend- 
ency of managers and workers to see 
things as if from opposite worlds. To 
top management, modern business is 
a complex series of technical operations 
and problems, to be handled with spe- 
cialized skill. It may never occur to the 
president or vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing that the persons who 
tend machines, trundle trucks or 
sweep floors are in no position to share 
his viewpoint or even imagine it, Nor 
will such officer see any reason why 
management of men should not be 
delegated to any specialist who can ar- 
range the flow of materials, perfect 
machinery, or eliminate waste motion. 

Here the bulk of business lags be- 
hind advertising, which long ago dis- 
covered that people are human and 
hired psychologists to learn how to 
deal with customers. A few depart- 
ment stores have followed their ex- 
ample; some have gone as far as to 
employ psychological guidance in 
selecting and training salespeople. And 
for those who insist upon technicality, 
the ventures prove that the methods of 
an involved and specialized science 
can be applied with success. 

The need, however, goes far beyond 
formal psychology. Business leaders 
must recognize the demand for a pro- 
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fessional approach to labor-manage- 
ment relations. Having done that, 
those leaders must call for and cooper- 
ate in programs of classroom and prac- 
tical training in what, for lack of a 
better term, we may call human en- 
gineering. Drawing its subject matter 
from several fields, this new discipline 
will fill the need for humanly better 
management with young men and 
women who are both skilled in the 
techniques and well grounded in the 

fundamentals of human relations. 

In considering this problem, our 
thoughts usually turn to large enter- 
prise. Actually, however, great num- 
bers of the wage earners with whom 
good relations must be maintained are 
employed by small business: small fac- 
tories, small commercial houses, small 
stores, service stations, and so on. This 
means that good worker-management 
relationships must be achieved by vast 
numbers of employers whe cannot be 
trained as human engineers. Must they 
merely muddle along or wait until new 
rules of the game trickle down from 
above? 

The answer is No. Businessmen 
both small and large may avoid many 
labor difficulties just by trying to be 
humanly decent. In the absence of 
more elaborate procedures, small busi- 
ness may apply the ethical principles 
of religion, developed through the 
millennia by men of practical experi- 
ence as well as idealistic faith. State- 
ments of those principles vary, but 
without exception they involve com- 
mon sense, common honesty, and com- 
mon decency. 
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DEATH IN HOLLYWOOD 


BY EVELYN WAUGH 
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ie A thousand years, when archaeolo- 
gists from beyond the date line un- 
load their boat on the sands of South- 
ern California, they will find much the 
"same scene as confronted the Francis- 
can missionaries. A dry landscape will 
extend from the ocean to the moun- 
tains. Bel Air and Beverly Hills will 
lie naked save for scrub and cactus, all 
their flimsy multitude of architectural 
styles turned long ago to dust, while 
the horned toad and the turkey buz- 
zard leave their faint imprint on the 
dunes drifting on Sunset boulevard. 
For Los Angeles, when its brief his- 
tory ends, will fall swiftly and silently. 
Too, far dispersed for effective bom- 
bardment, too unimportant strategical- 
ly for use of expensive atomic devices, 
it, will be destroyed by. drought. Its 
water comes 250 miles. from the 
Owens river. A handful of saboteurs 
anywhere along that vital aqueduct 
can make the coastal strip uninhabit- 
able. Bones will whiten along the Santa 
Fe trail. Nature will reassert herself 
and the seasons gently obliterate the 
vast, deserted suburb. Its history will 
pass from memory to legend until, 
centuries later, archaeologists prick 
their ears at the cryptic references 


*Rockefeller Center, New York City, 20. Sept. 29, 1947. 


in texts of the 20th century to a cult 
which flourished on this forgotten 
strand; of the idol Oscar, sexless image 
of infertility; of the great Star God- 
desses once noisily worshiped there in 
a Holy Wood. 

Without tombs the science of archae- 
ology could barely exist, and it will be 
a commonplace among scholars of 


2947 that the great cultural decline of. 


the 20th century was first evident in 
the graveyard. The wish to furnish the 
dead with magnificent habitations, to 
make an enduring record of their vir- 
tues and victories, to honor them and 
edify their descendants, raised all the 
great monuments of antiquity, the 
pyramids, the Taj Mahal, St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and was the mainspring of all 
visual arts. It died, mysteriously and 
suddenly, at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. Rich patrons of art, who in an 
earlier century would have spent their 
last decade planning elaborate obse- 
quies, deposed that their ashes should 
be broadcast from airplanes. The more 
practical Germans sent their corpses 
to the soap boiler. Only the priinitive 
heathens of Russia observed a once 
universal tradition in their shrine to 
Lenin. 


Copyright, Time, Inc., 1947. 
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All this will be a commonplace in 
2947. The discoveries therefore of the 
Holy Wood Archaeological Expedi- 
tion will be revolutionary, for when 
they have speculated hopelessly about 
the meaning of a temple in the shape 
of a derby hat and a concrete pavement 
covered with diverse monopedic prints 
and have surveyed the featureless ruins 
of great film studios, their steps will 
inevitably tend northward to what was 
once Glendale, where they will en- 
counter on a gentle slope among em- 
bosoming hills, mellowed but firm- 
rooted as the rocks, something to con- 
found all the accepted generalizations, 
a necropolis of the Pharaohs created in 
the middle of the impious 20th cen- 
tury, the vast structure of Forest Lawn 
Memorial park. 

We can touch their hands across the 
millennium; for it is in the same mood 
of incredulous awe that we must ap- 
proach this stupendous property. Vis- 
itors, indeed, flock there—in numbers 
approaching those at the Metropolitan 
Museum—and with good reason, for 
though there are many splendid collec- 
tions of art elsewhere, Forest Lawn is 
unique. Behind the largest wrought- 
iron gates in the world lie 300 acres 
of parkland judiciously planted with 
evergreen (no plant which sheds a 
leaf has a place there). The lawns, 
watered by 80 miles of pipe, do not at 
first betray their solemn purpose. Even 
the names given to various sections, 
Eventide, Babyland, Graceland, In- 
spiration Slope, Slumberland; Sweet 
Memories, Vesperland, Dawn of To- 
morrow, are none of them specifically 


suggestive of the graveyard. The vis- 
itor is soothed by countless concealed 
radios which ceaselessly discourse the 
Indian Love Call and other popular 
melodies and the amplified twittering 
of caged birds. Only when he leaves 
seven and a half miles of paved road- 
way is he aware of thousands of little 
bronze plates in the grass. Comment- 
ing on this peculiarity in the Art Guide 
of Forest Lawn with Interpretations, 
Bruce ‘Barton, author of What Can A 
Man Believe, says, “The cemeteries of 
the world cry out men’s utter hope- 
lessness in the face of death. Their sym- 
bols are pagan and pessimistic. Here 
sorrow sees no ghastly monuments, but 
only life and hope.” The Christian vis- 
itor might remark that by far the 
commonest feature of other graveyards 
is still the cross, a symbol in which 
previous generations have found more 
life and hope than in the most elabor- 
ately watered evergreen shrub. 

There are gardens and terraces and 
a huge range of buildings, the most 
prominent of which is the rather Ital- 
ian mausoleum. There in marble-front- 
ed tiers lie the coffins, gallery after 
gallery of them, ‘surrounded by statu- 
ary and stained glass. Each niche bears 
a bronze plaque with the inmate’s 
name, sometimes in magnified coun- 
terfeit of his signature. Each has a 
pair of bronze vases which a modest 
investment can keep perpetually re- 
plenished with fresh flowers, Adjacent 
lies the columbarium where stand urns 
of ashes from the crematory. There is 
the Tudor-style administration build- 
ing, the mortuary (Tudor exterior, 
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Georgian interior), and the more func- 
tional. crematory. All are designed to 
defy time; in “class A steel and con- 
crete,” proof against fire and earth- 
quake. The mausoleum alone, we are 
told, contains enough steel and con- 
crete for a 60-story office building, and 
its foundations penetrate 33 feet into 
solid rock. 

The Memorial Court of Honor is the 
crowning achievement. “Beneath the 
rare marbles of its floor are crypts 
which money cannot purchase, reserv- 
ed as gifts of honored interment for 
Americans whose lives shall have been 
crowned with genius.” 
far between two recipients, Gutzon 
Borglum, the first sculptor to employ 
dynamite instead of the chisel, and 
Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, author and 
composer of The End of a Perfect Day, 
at whose funeral, which cost $25,000, 
Dr. Hubert Eaton, the chairman of 
Forest Lawn, pronounced the solemn 
words: “By virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Council of Regents 

. I do herewith pronounce Carrie 
Jacobs Bond an immortal of the Me- 
morial Court of Honor.” 

There are already three nonsectarian 
churches, the Little Church of the 
Flowers, the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather, 
and the Church of the Recessional. 
The first is, with modifications, a rep- 
lica of Stoke Poges church, where Gray 
composed his Elegy; the second, a re- 
construction of the ruins of a chapel at 
Glencairn, Dumfriesshire, where An- 
nie Laurie worshiped; the third, again 
with modifications, is a replica of the 
parish church of Rottingdean in Sus- 


fidelity to what Kipling described 


. Around the courtyard are incised tex 
There have so ° 


” but the architects of Forest Lawn have 

































sex, where Rudyard Kipling is claimed 
by Dr. Eaton to have been wae to | 
write his poem Recessional. 2. 
It is odd to find a church dedicated 
to Kipling, whose religion was highly — 
idiosyncratic. The building is used not — 
only for funerals but for weddings 
and christenings. Its courtyard is used 
for betrothals; there is a stone ring, [™ 
named by Dr. Eaton the Ring of & 
Aldyth, through which the young lo 
ers are invited to clasp hands and swear” 


“a rag and a bone and a hank of hair 


of Recessional, If, and When Earth's 
Last Picture Is Painted. The interior™ 9 
of St. Margaret’s Rottingdean is not 
particularly remarkable among_ the 
ancient parish churches of England, 


used their ingenuity to enliven it. One © 
wall has been constructed of glass in 
stead of stone and covered with potte 
plants and caged canaries; a chapel 
hidden in what is no doubt thought to” & 
be devotional half-darkness is illumie 
nated by a spotlight painting of Bow 
guereau’s, entitled Song of the Angels, 
in a kind of sacristy, relics of the patre 
saint are exposed to veneration. T 
are not what ecclesiastics call “majé 
relics”: some photographs by the Tope 
ical Press, a rifle score sheet signed by 
the poet, the photostatic copyief a let 7 
ter to Sir Roderick Jones expressi 
Kipling’s hope of attending a christen- 
ing, a copy of Lady Jones’s popular” 
novel, National Velvet, an oleograph ~ 
text from a near-by cottage, and | $0 
forth. 
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What will the archaeologists of 2947 
make of all this? What webs of con- 
jecture will be spun by the professors 
of comparative religion? We know 
with what confidence they define in- 
timate beliefs of remote ages. G. K. 
Chesterton, in a masterly book sadly 
neglected in Europe but honored in 
the U. S., The Everlasting Man, gently 
exposed their fatuity. But they will 
flourish again, for it is a brand of 
scholarship well suited to dreamy na- 
tures which are not troubled by the 
itch of precise thought. What will pro- 
fessors of the future make of Forest 
Lawn? What do we make of it our- 
selves? Here is the thing, under our 
noses, a first-class anthropological puz- 
zle of our own period and neighbor- 
hood. What does it mean? 

Of course, it is first a successful com- 
mercial undertaking. The works of 
sculpture enhance the value of the 
grave sites; unification in a single busi- 
ness of all the crafts of undertaking is 
practical and, I believe, unique. Sec- 
ondly, the park is a monument to lecal 
tradition. Europeans who measure by 
centuries err absurdly in supposing 
that American traditions, because they 
are a matter of decades, are the less 
powerful. They are a recent, swift and 
wiry growth. 

The character of Southern Califor- 
nia, which everywhere strikes the tour- 
ist as unique, came from its history. 
The territory was won by military con- 
quest a century ago, but the Spanish 
culture was obliterated, and survives 
only in ingenious reconstructions. The 
main immigrations took place within 
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living memory and still continue. In 
1930 it was calculated that of the mil- 
lion and a quarter inhabitants of Los 
Angeles a quarter of a million had ar- 
rived in the previous five years and 
only a third of the whole could, claim 
more than 15 years’ standing, and this 
vast influx differs from all others in 
that it was the rich who came first. 
There was no pioneer period in which 
hungry and energetic young people 
won their living from the land. They 
did not come in covered wagons or in 
steerage bunks. Elderly wealthy people 
came in comfortable trains, bringing 
their money to enjoy in the sunshine. — 
There is now an industrial proletariat 
and a thriving criminal class, but the 
tradition of leisure is still apparent in 
the pathological sloth of the hotel serv- 
ants and in the aimless, discursive 
coffee-house chatter which the film 
executives call “conferences.” 

It is not the leisure of Monte Carlo 
or Palm Beach where busy men go for 
a holiday. It is the leisure of those 
whose work is quite finished. Here 
on the ultimate sunset shore they lay 
themselves down, warm their old 
limbs, and open their scaly eyes two 
or three times a day to browse on let- 
tuce and avocados. They have forgot- 
ten the lands which gave them birth 
and the arts and trades they once prac- 
ticed. Here in profound oblivion you 
find men and women you supposed 
long dead, editors of defunct journals, 
playwrights and actresses your father 
spoke of, glorious stars of theaters long 
demolished, novelists whose works 
line the shelves of requisitioned bil- 
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liard rooms. They are gently spinning 
the cocoon which will cover their final 
transition. Death is the only event 
which can disturb them, and priests of 
countless preposterous cults have gath- 
ered to shade off that change until it 
becomes imperceptible. Old, old fan- 
cies are here retold as the “new” phi- 
losophy. Soon, they are assured, they 
will migrate into new bodies, Mean- 
while Dr. Eaton is at hand to house the 
old one. 

Dr. Eaton has set up his credo at the 
entrance. “I believe in a happy Eternal 
Life,” he says. “I believe those of us 
left behind should be glad in the cer- 
tain belief that those gone before have 
entered into that happier life.” This 
theme is repeated on Coleus Terrace: 
“Be happy because they for whom you 
mourn are happy—far happier than 
ever before.” And again in Vesper- 
land: “... Happy because Forest Lawn 
has eradicated the old customs of 
Death and depicts Life, not Death.” 

The implication is clear. Forest 
Lawn has consciously turned its back 
on “old customs of Death,” grim tradi- 
tional alternatives of heaven and hell, 
and promises immediate eternal happi- 
ness for all inmates. Similar claims are 
made for other holy places, the Ganges, 
Debra Libanos in Abyssinia, and 
others. Some of the simpler Crusaders 
probably believed they would go 
straight to heaven if they died in the 
Holy Land. But there is a catch in 
most dispensations, a sincere repent- 
ance, sometimes an arduous pilgrim- 
age, sometimes a monastic rule in the 
closing years. Dr. Eaton is the first to 
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offer eternal salvation at an inclusive 
charge as part of his undertaking serv- 
ice. On one vital theological point Dr. 
Eaton gives no ex-cathedra definition. 
Does burial in Forest Lawn itself sanc- 
tify or is sanctity the necessary quali- 
fication for admission? Discrimination 
is exercised. There is no room for 
Negro or Chinese, however devout; 
avowed atheists are welcome but no- 
torious ill-doers are not. Al Capone, 
for example, had he applied, would 
have been excluded, although he died 
fortified by the last rites of his Church. 
Suicides, on the other hand, who in 
“the old customs of Death” would lie 
at a crossroads, impaled, come in con- 
siderable numbers and often, particu- 
larly in cases of hanging, present pecu- 
liar problems to the embalmer. 
Embalming is so widely practiced in 
California that many consider it a legal 
obligation. At Forest Lawn the bodies 
lie in state, sometimes on sofas, some- 
times in open coffins, in apartments 
furnished like those of a luxurious ho- 
tel and named Slumber Rooms. Here 
the bereaved see them for the last time, 
fresh from the final beauty parlor, 
looking rather smaller than in life and 
much more dandified. There is a hint 
of the bassinet about these coffins, with 
their linings of quilted and padded 
satin and their frilled silk pillows. 
There is more than a hint, ‘indeed, 
throughout Forest Lawn that death is 
a form of infancy, a Wordsworthian 
return to innocence. “I am the Spirit 
of Forest Lawn,” wrote K. C. Beaton 
in less than Wordsworthian phrase. “I 
speak in the language of the Duck 
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Baby, happy childhood at play.” We 
are very far here from the traditional 
conception of an adult soul naked at 
the judgment seat and a body turning 
to corruption. There is usually a mar- 
ble skeleton lurking among the marble 
draperies and quartered escutcheons of 
the tombs of the high Renaissance; 
often you find, gruesomely portrayed, 
the corpse half decayed, with marble 
worms writhing in the marble adipo- 
cere. These macabre achievements 
were done with a simple moral pur- 
pose, to remind a highly civilized peo- 
ple that beauty was. skin deep and 
pomp was mortal. In those realistic 
times hell waited for the wicked and 
a long purgation for all but the saints, 
but heaven, if at last attained, was a 
place of perfect knowledge. In Forest 
Lawn, as the builder claims, old values 
are reversed. The body does not decay; 
it lives on, more chic in death than 


ever before, in its indestructible class 
A steel-and-concrete shelf; the soul 
goes straight from the Slumber Room — 
to Paradise, where it enjoys an endless 
infancy, one of a great Caucasian nur- 
sery party where Knights of Pythias 
toddle on chubby, unsteady legs beside 
a Borglum whose baby fingers could 
never direct a pneumatic drill and a 
Carrie Jacobs Bond whose artless dit- 
ties are for the Duck Baby alone. 

That, I think, is the message. To 
those too old-fashioned to listen re- 
spectfully, there is the hope of finding 
ourselves, one day beyond time, stand- 
ing at the balustrade of heaven among 
the unrecognizably grown-up denizens | 
of Forest Lawn, and leaning there 
beside them, amicably gazing down on 
Southern California and.sharing with 
them the huge joke of what the pro- 
fessors of anthropology will make of 
it all. 
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Brother’s Keeper 


A SERGEANT Was sent to St. Nazaire to bring back supplies to our camp. He . 
was being helped by German prisoners. It was strictly forbidden to speak 
to prisoners or for them to dare to speak to an American. But as the line of 
men was passing to~and fro, the voice of one of the prisoners said, “Hello, 
Bill!’ The sergeant’s name was Bill. He was startled, but said nothing. 

The next time the prisoner passed, he said, “I know you, Bill Mulhern.” 

Then the sergeant stopped him and said, “Who are you?” 

“I worked in Zugg’s mill and often visited your father’s tavern for lunch 
and a beer.” 

“But, how: did you get into the German army?” 
“I went back home for a vacation. While there, I was drafted, and here 
am.” 

Bill treated the man fine, forgot regulations, and we won the war just 
the same. Father Cox in the Pittsburgh Sunday Observer (28 Sept. °47). 















Bs in the late 20’s a somewhat 
tipsy gentleman, brandishing an 
ancient swept-hilt, two-handed, 16th- 
century sword, stopped in front of 
Kenneth Lynch’s blacksmith shop in 
Manhattan. “That’s workmanship, my 
son,” he cried. “You couldn’t make a 
sword like this in a million years.” The 
taunt provoked Lynch, and immedi- 
ately he decided to duplicate the weap- 
on by morning. He. went to work at 7 
p.M., and by 4 the next morning he 
presented his tormentor with an exact 
copy. 

A newspaperman wrote up the story 
and photographed the proceedings. 
The Associated Press put it on the 
wires, and a clipping bureau very 
shortly offered to sell Lynch 8,000 
clippings from all over the globe. To- 
day Kenneth Lynch is an internation- 
ally famous armorer and the world’s 
first and only mail-order blacksmith. 

Armor had become one of Holly- 
wood’s problems. Many actors, in the 
supposedly mock combat of movie 
scenes, had been seriously injured. A 
“knight” had been killed during the 
filming of Ben Hur, and directors be- 
gan to realize that. their productions 
with fake armor were becoming too 


a Blacksmith ing de Luxe 


BY EUGENIE GLUCKERT 


Condensed from the Queen’s Work* 


dangerous. But the directors had no 
idea of how to equip a cast with genu- 
ine armor! That is, until the morning 
they read about Lynch. 

Cecil B. DeMille immediately en- 
trained for New York. He gave Lynch 
a $25,000 order for 1,000 suits of 
armor for use in The Crusades. Ever 
since, Lynch has been making armor 
for all productions. In his first order, 
Lynch made 500 suits of Crusader ar- 
mor and 500 Saracen. They were in 
all shapes and sizes, and each had its 
own ornamentation. 

“Ornamentation,” Lynch explains, 
“is an important part of any armor 
piece. In medieval days only persons 
of noble birth and wealth wore armor 
and were permitted to ride horses, It 
was a custom then for each to dress 
to please the lady of his affections. If 
one particular feminine heart yearned 
for violets, her knight would very like- 
ly have violets embroidered on his 
garments and duplicated on his armor. 
Another might wear a picture of his 
patron saint. Even gauntlets and hel- 
mets were stamped with symbols, 
which for the most part were chased 
in gold.” 

Gradually Lynch has built up a ref- 
erence library on arms and.armor that 
rivals that at the Metropolitan mu- 


*3215-S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 18, Mo. October, 1947. 
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seum. His first job in filling an order 
is to check his library. Then he draws 
sketches, and turns them over to a 
draftsman who turns out a working 
drawing, complete down to the last 
rivet. When this is blueprinted, work 
on the actual armor is begun. Armorer 
Lynch works from paper patterns just 
like a dressmaker. When the work is 
finished a model has to walk around 
in it and ride a horse in it, to make 
certain it is practical. More than 125 
pounds of cumbersome armor that 
didn’t fit the wearer could easily crip- 
ple him. Each suit is made according 
to individual measurements. 

Ancient armorers took a-year or 
more to turn out a coat of mail. Lynch, 
with the aid of four or five assistants, 
accomplishes -the job-in two to three 
months. 

Next to Hollywood, museums are 
his largest customers. Antique armor 
today is priceless. An original Maxi- 
milian outfit, valued at $40,000, now 
in possession of a famous museum, is 
unobtainable. But Mr. Lynch is ready 
to make an exact duplicate for about 
a seventh of the price. If you are a 
collector or merely a person who has a 
when-knighthood-was-in-flower com- 
plex, you, too, can ‘have an outfit of 
Joan of Arc mail or of Richard the 
Lionhearted armor plate for $1,000. 
When you learn that such iron suits 
contain more than 2,000 separate pieces 
and that the scales on gauntlets and 
foot armor are numbered in the hun- 
dreds, you will agree that the cost is 
low enough. 

Blacksmiths began growing on the 


Lynch family tree back in 16th-century 
Kilkenny, Ireland. Ken Lynch is a 3rd- 
generation ‘native New Yorker. He 
was a good smith before he was ten. 
Twisting burning metal into delicate 
metallic poems was his one ambition. 
After a brief stint at New York univer- 
sity and a fling at horseshoeing in the 
National Guards, Lynch shipped to 
Europe. He worked his*way on sea 
and land. “And don’t think there isn’t 
plenty of blacksmithing to do when 
you ship before the mast,” he says. “I 
forged everything from nails to hinges. 
T even made an inclinometer, a gadget 
that measures the list or roll of the 
ship.” 

On the Continent, he worked and ° 
studied under master craftsmen. After 
he had learned all that the German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish specialists 
had to offer, he sailed for South Amer- 
ica. From Cape Horn he forged his 
way north through Latin America to 
the Caribbean. His special interest was 
shoeing oxen. 

There-are but four or five armorers . 
left in the whole wide world, and Ken- 
neth Lynch is the only one in America. 

Armor and ancient armament are 
just two of the Lynch specialties. His 
armory turns out wrought-iron work 
of every description. He has forged 
$10,000 graceful curling stair rails for 
the homes of planters in the Indies and 
iron lace for balconies of ante-bellum 
mansions in the deep South. Candela- 
bra for a hotel in Bermuda and gates 
for a Canadian monastery are all part 
of his day’s work. Among his special- 
ties are baptismal fonts, iron gates, 
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grill work, and doors for churches. A 
notable example of his ecclesiastical 
artistry is the wrought-iron altar bal- 
dachin he built in the Queen of the 
Miraculous Medal chapel at the Vin- 
centian seminary, Princeton, N. J. This 
masterpiece is the largest piece of eccle- 
siastical ironwork in America. It is 
composed of more than 200,000 sepa- 
rate hand forgings, and most of its 
parts are as delicate as lace. 

The next time you are in New York 
City take a good look at the baptistery 
gate in famous St. Patrick’s cathedral. 
It is a Lynch creation. But of all his 
achievements, he is most proud of the 
bronze casket he did for St. Frances 
Cabrini. 

His most surprising order came 
from an oil company which wanted 
chain-mail shirts made for members of 
a South American jungle expedition. 
They were to ward off poisoned ar- 
rows. 


“The greatest thrill that his work has _ 


brought him comes from the making 
of braces and artificial limbs. The 
building and fitting of armor trained 
him’ for this important benefit to the 
crippled. “The articulation of armor is 
very much like a human limb,” he 
explains. In this regard he has made 
the leg his specialty. 

The Lynch long-handled shoehorn 
is a direct outgrowth of his work with 
cripples. Realizing the extreme diffi- 
culty many persons have in stooping 
over to put on their shoes, he decided 
to do something about it. The shop 
immediately began turning out hand- 
forged, elongated shoehorns. A New 


York columnist noted the item in his 
daily recountings and Lynch was soon 
swamped with orders. 

In 1940, Lynch closed his 5th Ave. 
showrooms and his Long Island City 
factory and apprentice shop for ambi- 
tious students, and entered the army 
as chief of research and development 
for bomb disposal. Invalided home a 
major, he retired. to the seclusion of 
his newest venture, a modern air-con- 
ditioned armory in Wilton, Conn. 

But, like the man who built a better 
mousetrap, orders still beat a path to 
his smithy. Kenneth Lynch hasn’t ad- 
vertised for years, yet every day the 
mail brings orders that read, “Are you 
still alive? If so, what have you for 
sale? Send anything. Money no ob- 
ject.” 

When old-time smiths receive un- 
usual orders, like shoes for a Vermont 
farmer's oxen or iron toy milk wagons 
for little Rollo, they SOS Kenneth 
Lynch. Aged smiths write him for 
reminiscence sake. Old-timers are sur- 
prised to learn Lynch isn’t an antique 
like themselves. Actually he is slightly 
over the 40 mark and looks like a 
Notre Dame fullback, all 200 pounds 
of him. 

Lynch, with his wife and three chil- 
dren, lives in a house which he built 
himself. They are mighty proud of 
that home, near his factory. 

He still has two burning ambitions. 
He would like to be appointed armorer 
to the Vatican. He has made armor 
for the Swiss Guard, but only vicari- 
ously. His second ambition is to build 
a chapel in the little New England 
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village in which he lives, because there 
isn’t a Catholic church there. He wants 
to dedicate it to St. Eloi (St. Eligius), 
who is patron of his craft. “St. Eloi 





Re-bop Co-op 


Homes for $5,500 &y 


BY 


FRANCIS MICHAEL DATTILO 


[' you need a house build yourself 
one,” is the practical philosophy 
of 38 Detroit ex-servicemen who have 
united to form Homes For Veter- 
ans, Inc., a building cooperative in 
which each member invested $600 and 
agreed to contribute his skill and lei- 
sure time to erect homes for the group. 

Each member is skilled in a specific 
trade, including the originator of the 
plan, Louis W. Vierling, who is a 
carpenter, as well as a night-school 
instructor for the Detroit Board of 
Education. During the week, each is 
gainfully employed in his particular 
work, but on Saturdays and Sundays 
busies himself on the project. “The 
men are really pushed all the time,” 
commented Mr. Vierling. “And they 
love it because they are doing it for 
themselves.” And each week they see 
themselves nearer to their goal, a home 
for every man in the group. 

The first five houses got under way 
several weeks ago, and recently the co- 


neon 


has never had an American church in. 
his honor and I'd like to do this for, 
him. In appreciation, you know,” he. 
says, seriously. o 








workers drew lots to see who would » 
occupy the first two homes when com- 
pleted, but the two who won saw 
fellow members with housing needs 
more urgent than theirs, and their con- 
siderate spirit caused them to pass their 
privilege on to two more needy family 
men. The other three houses will be 
occupied by the three pioneer members 
who survived the difficulties of organ- 
izing the project. Construction will 
follow for 42 more houses, since the: 
venture calls for 47 on 60 lots within, 
a two-block area in East Detroit. 

Each of the cooperators hopes to 
be in his own personally-built home 
within two years, but full ownership 
will not be granted to any of the occu- 
pants until all the homes are com- 
pleted. Each house will cost $5,500, 
which is considered a modest sum for 
a two-story, Colonial style, brick- 
veneer dwelling with six rooms and 
two baths. The pegged price is pos- 
sible because the co-op’s only expendi- 
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ture will be for materials, which are 
obtainable at wholesale price. 

The original $600 investments con- 
stitute the organization’s capital, which 
is augmented by the intake of monthly 
membership dues. The East Detroit 
Council has cooperated by waiving the 
$100 bonds required for construction, 
according to Mr. Vierling. 


When the dream of a home for each 
veteran has been ‘fully actualized, it 
will be a source of pride and satisfac- 


tion to this band of co-workers, a relief - 


and a joy to the wives and the 90 chil- 
dren involved, and an inspiration and 
an encouragement to other homeless 
to organize their own groups like 


Homes For Veterans, Inc. : 


ae el 


I Shall Never Forget lt 


M arcu 8, 1945, our village was suddenly put under fire of the American 
artillery in Siegburg. We had to leave our cellar, took refuge for the next month 
in a near-by mine. By April 12, only a small detachment of German troops, 
perhaps 20 men, remained on the fringe of the town, exchanging constant 
infantry fire with Americans, Our position was critical; we were in the middle 
of the cross fire which at any moment might be supported by an artillery 
barrage. Towards evening we persuaded our German soldiers to cease the 
useless firing. 

The following morning the village priest, carrying a white flag, went to 
the American advance position to inform the commander that there were no 
German soldiers in our locality and that the civilian population had no inten- 
tion of resisting. We received instructions to fly white flags from the houses. 
Soon the American armored cars were rolling through in close formation. 

~ But how would the Americans treat us? Our nerves had been strained 
to the breaking point: we had been under attack from land and air; like hunted 
animals we had crept frém shelter to shelter, from hole to hole. We had 
heard grim tales about the Russian occupation in the East; now we were face 
to face with our conquerors. 

The Americans began the search for weapons and German soldiers. Two 
men armed with automatics inspected our three-room home. In the living room, 
they paused before a hand-carved family altar. In the bedroom is a beautiful 
wooden crucifix, there since our wedding day. 

The soldiers notice the cross. They stand before it, and take off their steel 
helmets. Then, changing their automatics from right hand. to left, they make 
the sign of the cross. 


We fear no longer. Gerhard Lessenich (Cologne,. Germany). 
Readers are invited to submit similar experiences. We shall pay $25 on 
publication for acceptable ones. Sorry we can’t return manuscripts, 
but. we shall carefully consider all that are submitted.—The editors. 
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Bethlehem in the Alleghenies 


Christmas 
at McGuire's Settlement 


BY SISTER M. VIANNEY, S.S,J. 


T' story of the first Christmas Mass 
in western Pennsylvania is the story 
of a Russian prince who gave away 
not only his gold, but even his name 
to become America’s noblest pioneer 
missionary. It is the romance of a priest 
who during his 41-year pastorate in 
the Alleghenies never received a cent 
of salary, maintained himself, his 
household, and many orphans whom 
he sheltered, aid supplied many wants 
of his needy flock. He was a man who 
died as he had lived, poor, but left be- 
hind a legend of sanctity, courage, and 
patience mid persecution and reverses. 

Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallit- 
zin, affectionately called Mitri, was but 
17 when he stumbled upon the sad 
history of his great-great-grandfather, 
Prince Gallitzin, in the royal archives. 
After the death of his young wife, his 
ancestor had taken his small son trav- 
eling through foreign lands, where he 
became converted to the Roman Cath- 


olic faith. When he returned to Rus- 


sia, the cruel Empress Anna deter- 
mined to punish him for his renuncia- 
tion of the state religion. 

She forced him to marry an 80- 
year-old Bohemian princess, and to 
the mocking strains of music escort her 
into an ice palace built in the wastes 
of Siberia. The one opening was sealed 


with ice and the unhappy couple froze 
to death during the bitter Russian 
winter. In spring, relatives came to 
bury the remains and found a prayer 
which the martyr had composed while 
worried over his son, whose faith 
would be discouraged: “O Jesus, 
vou .safe to grant me one grace: It 
is that conversions may never cease in 
the Gallitzin family.” 

Mitri’s searching mind grasped the 
implications of the old manuscript. 
The Catholic religion had pursued 
him through the centuries and was 
as much his heritage as the Gallitzin 
titles and wealth. He no longer ques- 
tioned the recent conversion of his 
mother, the Princess Amalia, when she 
had taken him to France and Germany 
for his higher education. He, too, had 
pondered the truths of the faith, and 
encouraged by the story of his great- 
great-grandfather, decided to follow 
the example of his mother. 

He paid no attention to the opposi- 
tion of his father, Prince Demitri 
Alexovitch, a follower and friend of 
Voltaire, who told him he had not been 
reared in the most aristocratic and 
intellectual circles of Europe to accept 
the religion of peasants, that he had a 
brilliant future as a commissioned 
officer in the army, that religion was 
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a matter of indifference for his mother, 
but as only son and heir, he must not 
change. 

Prince Demitri next chose to regard 
his son’s conversion as a youthful 
whim not to be taken seriously. He 
would send Mitri on a diplomatic tour 
of the new republic across the ocean 


December 


paring children for their First Com. 
munion, and visiting the sick. Then he 
would move on to his next mission, 
not to return for a year or more. 
“Not even Mass on Christmas,” 
sighed Mitri, recalling the magnificent 
solemnities in the lofty cathedrals of 
Chartres, Rheims, and Cologne. “How 
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can it be truly Christ-Mass?” He 
leaned forward until his dark eyes met 
the bishop’s, “Let me help; you need 
_ priests.” Ever since his conversion he 
had felt an urge to do something noble 
with his life, and now he had found 
the answer. 


Dire as was his need, Bishop Car- 


to complete his training for the Rus- 
sian court, in the hope of dispelling 
his notions. But Mitri found the plan 
to his liking; he yearned to escape his 
old life and adjust himself to his new 
faith. Thus Prince Demitri and Prin- 
cess Amalia bade their stalwart, dark- 
eyed son an affectionate farewell, little 
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dreaming they would never meet 
again. 

In the new U.S., Mitri visited not 
only George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and other great national 
leaders, but he also called upon the 
courageous Bishop Carroll of Balti- 
more in his shabby episcopal residence. 
Here he listened hungrily to the tale 
of the almost superhuman struggles 
of the few missionaries traversing the 
backwoods of the U. S., undaunted by 
the bigotry which met them almost 
everywhere, the wild beasts, and the 
unbroken forests. 

Each weary priest knew that at his 
arrival in the Catholic settlement, the 
word would spread for miles around, 
and long before daybreak the pioneers 
would trek dangerous and difficult 
paths, swinging their lanterns to light 
the way to some rude cabia where the 
missionary, after hearing confessions, 
offered Mass. He usually remained sev- 
eral weeks, baptizing, instructing, pre- 


roll tested Mitri’s vocation in every 
possible way, but found the youth un 
wavering. With his previous educa 
tion, the prince completed his studies 
within a short time and was ordained 
in 1795. He assumed the name of 
Father Smith, for both Bishop Carroll 
and he thought it imprudent to reveal 
his royal background in a country 
which considered titles undemocratic, 
Then began his life of wonderful mis 
sionary activity which before his death 
was to change a little settlement of 12 
Catholic families at Clearfield, Pa., into 
a flourishing Catholic colony of 10,000. 

At the call of a dying Protestant 
who wished to become a Catholic, Fa 
ther Smith traveled 150 miles to Me 
Guire’s Settlement in western Pent 
sylvania. He remained two days 9 
that he could baptize four children; 
offer Mass in Mrs... Luke McGuire's 
best room, and.then visit the other ll 
families in the settlement. 

Here he learned about Luke Me 
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Guire’s father, Capt. Michael McGuire, 
a Revolutionary-war officer who had 
begun the settlement by cutting his 
way through the forests in 1788 and 
gaining control over 1,200 acres of it. 
Then, in the hope of seeing a church 
there before his death, he willed much 
of the land to Bishop Carroll. He had 
died just three years before Father 
Smith’s arrival. 

“He never lived to see a real Christ- 
Mass,” reflected Father Smith. Im- 
pressed with the faith of the people 
and following his intuition, he bought 
328 acres on a little knoll near the 
settlement, paying £619 and 10s. out 
of his own allowance from Europe. 
Because of his inexperience and en- 
thusiasm the sum was twice what it 
should have been, but he was a Russian 
and a prince who knew nothing of 
money matters. When he said good-by 
and set. out for Conewago, where he 
had been stationed since ordination, he 
instinctively felt that soon he would 
be back to say a Christmas Mass in a 
church that he would build. 

His vision was well founded, for, 
won by the interest and zeal of this 
cultured boy-priest, the folk of the set- 
tlement petitioned Bishop Carroll for 
his return as their pastor. In happy 
obedience to his superior’s command, 
Father Smith packed his few posses- 
sions in saddle bags, mounted his 
horse, and turned his face to the Alle- 
ghenies. As he passed the evergreen 
slopes, he thought of Christmas and 
midnight Mass at McGuire’s Settle- 
ment. He had taken the first step to- 
ward realization of his dream. 
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By the last of August, 1799, he 
reached his destination, and spent a 
few days in the log huts of the Cath- 
olic families until all final arrange- 
ments for a permanent establishment 
could be completed. His home was to 
be on the land that had been set aside 
for a priest by Michael McGuire next 
to the graveyard where he slept. 

In theearly blush of autumn, accom- 
panied by a caravan of several poor 
Maryland families, Father Smith start- 
ed northwesterly on the now familiar 
route over South mountain to Ship- 
pensburg. His little two-horse prairie 
schooner contained coffee, altar wine, 
flour, a bed, a bureau, an altar, vest- 
ments, sacred vessels, St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, two volumes in Dutch on 
navigation, Massillon’s Conferences 
and 100 or more other books. 

With him rode a German named 
Feltz, who had a beautiful singing 
voice, and a skilled wagoner named 
Noel. Father beamed at both men. 
“Noel,” he smiled, “you will bring 
good luck, for your name means 
Christmas, the eve on which I intend 
to celebrate my first Mass in the new 
church, and you, Feltz, will be the 
whole choir.” 

At thejourney’s end everyone helped 
to clear patches of land, erect log huts 
with roofs of evergreens, and: build 
barricades against Indians. With 
strong, eager hands the young farmers 
and hunters built Father Smith’s on 
the slope of a hill about two miles 
from Luke McGuire’s farm. They 
built it about 16 feet long by 14 wide, 
and added a small lean-to fora kitchen. 
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Mitri gloried in the dwelling he had 
chosen in place of his grand old Euro- 
pean palaces. Because it made him feel 
akin to Christ in His boyhood at Naza- 
reth, he named it Loretto, and it stands 
today a most famous monument to the 
prince-priest of the Alleghenies. 

However, his greatest interest lay in 
the “church-raising.” Since fall, the 
men and boys had struggled with it. 
Sometimes Father Smith himself not 
only supervised but assisted in the 
actual building. As soon as the crops 
were harvested, the farmers gave full 
time to the building, and it rapidly 
grew to completion. It was 44 feet long 
and 25 wide, of white pine logs, and 
had a shingle roof, most unusual at 
that time. Father Smith placed the 
edifice under protection of the Arch- 
angel Michael to honor Michael Mc- 
Guire, founder of the settlement. 

Then all turned their attention to 
preparing thé interior for the Christ- 
mas Mass. Since all had their own 
beehives, the women made candles of 
beeswax, and the boys worked for 
weeks around their fireplaces with tin 
and solder to make little safety holders. 
The men covered the rough log walls 
with branches of evergreen and fas- 
tened the homemade candles’ among 
the branches of laurel and ivy on the 
walls. 

Father Smith laid out his beautiful 
ordination vestments, made from the 
gorgeous wedding gown of his moth- 
er. Both she and Prince Demitri had 
reconciled themselves to Mitri’s voca- 
tion, and realizing that this little log 
church in the mountains was more to 
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him than anything, sent exquisite can. 


dlesticks and linens for his altar. 
Early in the afternoon of Dec. 24, 
the people for 20 miles around began 
preparations to hear midnight Mass in 
the Church of St. Michael. As the 
women entered the church they tied 
kerchiefs around their heads in obedi- 
ence to Father Smith, who wished 


them to center their attention on the 


altar instead of the fashions. 
Midnight found a typical backwoods 
gathering; pioneer men, women, and 


children, old hunters, trappers, and | 


Indian traders dressed in the untanned 
hides of animals, who, led by curiosity, 
came stomping into the church and fell 
upon their knees in amazement. The 
altar was a blaze of light, and all along 
the walls the candles twinkled like 


stars among the evergreens. Men rev- | 


erently knelt at one side and women 
on the other, while the children were: 
at the foot of the altar. 

Just at the stroke of the hour, Father 
Smith came out upon the altar in his 
beautiful vestments, and as if in a 


grand cathedral, sang a glorious high | 


Mass. He had a magnificent voice, and 
the rafters rang and echoed with his 
happy Gloria in Excelsis Deo. And 
where formerly at that weird hour, no 
sounds had been heard but the howl 
ing of wolves, there now resounded the 
glad carol of the heavenly hosts: 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on 


earth peace to men of good will.” 

Years after, boys and girls who 
heard him would wipe their eyes with 
joy at remembrance of that first Christ 
mas at McGuire’s Settlement. 
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Ultrasonics at your service 


Silent 
Sounds 


BY ART BROMIRSKI 




















REVOLUTIONARY laundering proc- 
A ess in which clothes will be 
washed by high-pitched sound waves 


is now under investigation. If results 


come up to expectations, socks and 
shirts will be subjected to an acoustical 
scrubbing that will toot every particle 
of dirt right out of them. 

This, however, doesn’t mean that 
tomorrow's washing machine is going 
to chirp away like a broken-down cal- 
liope. For the sound waves that do 
the wash will be silent to the ear. 
They'll be pitched from 290,000 to 
500,000 vibrations per second, far 
above the range of human hearing. 
In a word, they'll be “ultrasonic.” 

Ultrasonics are a relatively unknown 
and unexplored branch of science, al- 
though their existence has been known 
for a long time. They differ from the 
ordinary sounds we hear only in the 
great rapidity of their vibration. Ultra- 
sonics vibrate so fast that the eardrum 
simply can’t keep up with them. Spe- 
cial magnetic or piezoelectric oscilla- 
tors are required to produce the super- 
vibrations of silent sound. 

Up to now the chief application of 


ultrasonics has been in echo sounding, 
a method of measuring water depths 
by means of echoes. An ultrasonic 
wave sent down through water strikes 
the bottom and bounces right up again 
like a rubber ball thrown against the 
ground. By accurately determining the 
elapsed time of such a returning echo 
it is possible to translate it into a meas- 
urement of depth of the reflecting 
bottom. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Navy Hydrographic department and 
the army engineers make extensive 
use of ultrasonic echo soundings in the 
preparation of maps of rivers, harbors 
and oceans, in the measurement of 
tides at sea and in the collection of data 
for geology and erosion studies. Like- 
wise, underwater routes for water, gas, 
oil, electric, telephone and telegraph 
lines are also based on information 
obtained by underwater echoes. 

Many vessels are equipped with 
echo-sounding devices, by which a 
ship’s navigator is kept informed of 
the depth of water beneath his vessel 
and is given quick warning of un- 
charted reefs and shoals. By close ob- 
servation of readings it is possible to 
tell whether the sea floor is clay, mud; 
silt or rock, and to detect the presence 
of marine vegetation. 

' During both world wars submarine 
detection and signaling was made pos- 
sible by ultrasonic instruments operat- 
ing on the echo principle. Similar de- 
vices may prove important in commer- 
cial fishing operations. On an experi- 
mental basis they have already proved 
successful in locating subsurface 
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schools of fish and in estimating their 
size and identifying them by species. 

There won't be any echo sounding 
in the clothes-washing process if it is 
perfected. Here the silent sound waves 
will be sent right through the wash. 
As they impinge on a fabric they'll 
shake the dirt out and their energy 
will be dissipated. 

Comparatively little ultrasonic re- 
search has been done, but the possibili- 
ties are strange and startling. Here are 
some of the biological, physical and 
chemical effects that have been pro- 
duced by irradiation with ultrasonic 
vibrations: frogs, fish, mice and other 
small. animals have been killed; red 
blood corpuscles have been destroyed; 
bacteria, protozoa and pathogenic or- 
ganisms have been destroyed, rendered 
inactive or diminished in virulence. 

Milk has been sterilized; yeast cells 


have lost their power of reproduction; 
molecules of various substances have 
been transformed or decomposed; seed- 
lings have been made to sprout jn rec- 
ord time; the structure of metallic 
alloys has been changed; fogs have 
been dispersed; chemical reactions 
have been speeded up. 

Light waves have been bent; glass 
has been melted; hidden defects in 
solid materials have been uncovered; 
immiscible liquids like oil and water 
have been changed into- stable emul- 
sions; photographic film has. been 
made more sensitive. 

Much work remains to be done be- 
fore ultrasonic vibrations will be ap- 
plied on a large scale to the problems 
of medicine and industry. But you can 
bet your sound-cleaned-shirt on this: 
although we'll never hear the silent 
sounds, we'll hear mere- about them, 
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_Spirit of Advertising 


Whuen Queen Victoria died and her very popular son wasto be crowned king, 
to thousands of families in the U.S. came a magnificent envelope which con- 
tained the proper number of inner envelopes, in the last. an engraved invita 
tion to attend the coronation of the new king of England..Many, a democratic 
heart knew a royalist flutter at the “honor,” and many a wife wondered just 
how her presence at that event could be guaranteed. But down in the corner 
the recipients saw the catch. The small letters read: “At the Coronation of the 
King of England the official whiskey will be . . . ,” and then the brand was 
mentioned. From Along the Way (NCWC) by Daniel J. Lord (25 Oct. °47): 
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F THERE are five in your family 
and if you conscientiously try to 
give them each a quart of milk a day, 
as nutritionists say you would be wise 
to do, you are probably spending be- 
tween $25 and $30 a month for milk if 
you live in a large city. Prices will 
stay high, unless there is widespread 
public protest, for it is to the interest 
of the big milk companies to price the 
consumer of fresh milk out of the 
market today. 

For the most part the milk business 
has long been one in which the tail 
wags the dog. That tail is the manu- 
facture of milk products like ice cream, 
cheese, evaporated milk, powdered 
milk, butter, and so on. The milk you 
don’t drink as fresh milk goes into 
such products and the most profitable 
operations of the milk companies lie 
in their manufacture. 


For many years, people have felt . 


that something was wrong in the milk 
industry. There have been investiga- 
tions and court cases by the score. The 
U.S. Department of Justice, the Fed- 
eral Trade committee, special con- 
gressional committees, state depart- 
ments of agriculture, mayor’s com- 
mittees, citizens’ committees have all 
dug into this business. Their investiga- 


The milky way 


t NIL 


By MILDRED EDIE BRADY 
Condensed from the New Republic* 


tions reveal a story that rivals anything 
a soap-boxer could dream up. 

The story begins simply enough, 
however: with the cow. 

Although people who drink milk 
are apt to want more or less the same 
amount day in and day out (if they 
can afford it), cows don’t give milk 
that way. During spring and summer 
cows give more milk than in fall and 
winter. Obviously then, if there is 
enough milk available for the winter 


months, there will be more than 


enough during flush production sea- 
sons. 

In the days when milk was still a 
farmer’s business, milk was sold 
cheaply enough during high-produc- 
tion times, or used up on the farm. 
As cities grew bigger, it became neces- 
sary to haul milk longer distances, 
and as public health required pasteuri- 
zation of milk, city plants sprang up. 
Instead of delivering their own milk, 
farmers began to sell to local middle- 
men, owners of city plants where milk 
was pasteurized and from which it 
was distributed. And as new products 
were developed, farmers also began to 
sell the milk left over during the flush 
seasons to the same plants for manu- 
facturing ice cream and cheese. Farm- 


*40 E. 49th St., New. York City, 17. Oct, 13, 1947. 
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ers soon began to suspect that this 
surplus, which the milk dealers bought 
so cheaply during spring and summer, 
was probably not the drug on the mar- 
ket the dealers claimed it to be. Ac- 
cordingly, here and there throughout 
the country, farmers began ‘banding 
together in cooperatives to buy plants 
where they could handle their own 
surpluses. 

The dealers fought them. And the 
fight was rough. While farmers were 
trying to organize their co-ops, the 
plant owners would outbid the coop- 
erative for milk. When the co-op fail- 
ed, they would push prices down 
again. 

Such battles were generally local, a 
series of little economic wars between 
small fry. Neither farmers nor city 
plant owners seem to have quite realiz- 
ed how big the stakes were. Then, to 
get in on the national market for milk 
by-products, in 1923 a holding com- 
pany was organized in New York to 
acquire control of local milk compan- 
ies. Others followed, acquiring plants 
by the hundreds, in every state in the 
Union. 

Big dairy corporations as they 
emerged were far more interested in 
the possibilities of manufactured prod- 
ucts than of fresh milk itself, but they 
managed to throw a smoke screen 
around their plans. When public-re- 
lations offices described a company’s 
milk-manufacturing activities as no 
more than a service to farmers, under- 
taken simply to relieve them of their 
surplus, not a few dairymen fell for 
it. Tons of industry advertising (call- 








ed “educational material”) put out by 
the National Dairy Council held forth 
on the virtues of milk, The noise grew 


so loud and the flood of words so tor- 


rential that everybody overlooked a 
few significant facts. Most important 
was that in spite of heavy promotion 
campaigns by the big dairy corpora- 
tions, per-capita consumption of fluid 
milk did not increase. It was even 
lower in 1939 than it had been in 1924, 
before the big promotion started. The 


main reason was that fresh-milk prices _ 
were kept high. Second, nearly every- 


body forgot that, although all the 
shouting was about fresh milk, only 
40% of the milk which farmers sold 
was actually distributed as fresh milk, 
while 60% went into milk products. 
Finally, little was said anywhere about 
a great increase in milk-products con- 
sumption. While fresh milk per capita 
stayed down, per-capita consumption 
of ice cream doubled, and consump- 
tion of evaporated milk and cheese in- 
creased by almost half, 

But farmers were still looking on 
the milk that they sold for manufac- 
ture into milk products as a surplus 
item, a drug on the market. What's 
more, they still do. And as a result, 


they sell it for less to the manufacturer. 


Although the milk that goes into 


bottles and the milk that goes into 
cans or into ice cream often comes 
from the same farm, even the same 


cow, the company pays one price for 


the milk that goes into bottles and a_ 
lower price for that used in milk prod- 


ucts. This fantastic trade custom is 
called, in the industry, the classified 
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price buying: plan. Let’s look at it. 

Here,. in brief, is the way. it. works. 
A farmer’ sends-into one of a corpora- 
tion’s subsidiary plants 100 gallons of 
milk. The plant: decides to put half 
of it into bottles as fresh milk. The 
rest is shipped to another subsidiary 
to be made into ice cream and cheese. 

For the 50 gallons that go into fresh 
milk the farmer will receive one price, 
the highest, known as Class I. For the 


other 50 gallons, he will receive. lower- 


prices, known as Class III or Class IV 
prices. Now anybody can see that the 
less milk there is sold as Class I the 
more there is left over for the lower- 
priced classes. And anybody can see 
that the more left over, the less is the 
aggregate price paid by the compan- 
ies. 

But the milk bought at the lower 
prices is not sold at correspondingly 
low prices to the consumer. The prices 
of ice cream and evaporated milk are, 
as the industry puts it, determined by 
a nation-wide market, where branding 
and advertising: stimulate and create 
demand and allow a semimonopolistic 
control over prices. 

In other words, milk as a raw mate- 
tial is bought on a local. market by a 
nationally organized industry which 
can atid does create-an artificial sur- 
plus of supply. Then it is sold on a 
national market where the. selfsame 
nationally organized industry can 
create demand and put into effect a 
price policy that bears no relation to 
the price. paid for the milk. 

Up until the 2nd World War.the 
nationally organized dairy companies 
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were able to keep things going their 
way. Per-capita use of fresh milk 
stayed down. Farmers worried about 
surpluses. Consumers worried about 
prices. And the milk companies adver- 
tised ice cream. 

So things stood when government 
controls during the war prevented the 
dairy corporations from manipulating 
the price of fresh milk. As a result, 
the share of the supply which con- 
sumers drank as fresh milk rose from 
40% to 60%. That was too much, 
from the industry point of view. 

Now government controls are olf 
and the big dairy companies are head- 
ing back to “normal conditions,” one 
of which is a decrease in fluid-milk 
consumption. Hence today’s high 
fresh-milk prices. 

One of the first things a milk dis- 
tributor does when citizens complain 
about fresh-milk prices is to reach for 
a black loose-leaf notebook on his desk 
and start reading off his costs. The 
books are designed to throw as heavy 
costs as possible against the company’s 
fresh-milk operations. This is easy to 
do when the firm handles millions of 
gallons of milk and makes several 
milk products as well as distributes 
fresh milk. 

The milk companies will also give 
you harried explanations of how their 
costs have gone up. They will be si- 
lent, however, about how their costs 
have gone down. The most important 
of these reductions lies in the practice 
of every-other-day delivery. 

During the war, milk deliveries 
were cut down to save manpower, 
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equipment, gas and oil, Since delivery 
is the single most important cost in a 
distributor’s business, this reduction in 
deliveries represented a considerable 
saving (estimated to vary between 
1.5¢ and 2.5c a quart). For the con- 
sumer, of course, every-other-day de- 
livery meant a 50% cut in service from 
the milk company. But consumers got 
no corresponding reduction in price. 
Since then, the government war order 
which enforced every-other-day deliv- 
ery has been rescinded. But in most 
cities daily delivery service has not 
been restored. The milk distributor is 
still pocketing the savings. 

Then there is the matter of quality. 
When fats were short, the War Food 
Administration asked that the butter- 
fat content of fluid milk be cut down, 
and in most big-city markets it was. 
This also represented a saving to dis- 
tributors, because another one of the 
curious practices in the milk industry 
is to pay the farmer prices which are 
based on the amount of fat in the 
milk. When milk of a lower fat con- 
tent is sold as fluid milk, that milk 
costs the distributor less. ° 

When the War Food Administra- 
tion asked that the fat content of milk 
be cut, distributors complied with 
alacrity. No corresponding retail price 
reductions were made, however. And 
in most city markets today, milk is 
still below the prewar fat content, 
although no government order now 
requires it. 

There is still another way in which 
milk companies have been making 
savings, and that is by the gradually 









* 
increasing sales of milk through gro- | 
cery stores. It costs a good deal less to 


distribute milk through stores than it 
does to deliver it to homes. When a 
consumer buys milk at a. store and 
carts it home, he is doing part of the 
distribution work himself. 

As more people buy milk from 
stores and pay the same price (or only 
a little less) than they did for home- 
delivered milk, milk distributors are 
keeping for themselves the savings 
that result. 

This much is clear. You, as a fresh- 
milk consumer, are taking a beating 
on prices: 1. if the price of milk sold 
in stores is not at least 3c below the 
price of home-delivered milk; 2. if 
every distributor, regardless of size or 
efficiency, sells milk at the same price; 
3. if there is a state law in your state 
fixing the price to consumers. 

State laws are not to be confused 
with the policies of the OPA. The 
OPA fixed maximum prices. The 


state laws fix minimum prices. That 


means that a milk dealer can be thrown 
into jail if he charges a cent less than 
the fixed price. And in some states he 
can actually be put out of business for 
giving extra service, that is, for deliver 


ing milk every day instead of every 


other day. 


Nearly 20 states have such resale | 


price laws for milk. Without excep- 
tion, they were pushed through by 
dairy-company lobbies. Also without 
exception, the local control boards set 
up under such laws are little more 
than official state agencies for expres 
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ing the vested interests of the big dairy _ 
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corporations. In a word, the state laws 
actually put state police power behind 
monopoly prices. 

Removing such laws from the stat- 
ute books will not be enough, how- 
ever, to bring the price of fresh milk 
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within the reach of the lower-income 
family. Until the public shakes itself’ 
loose from the big milk managers who 
are playing with its health and well- 
being, we shall continue to have high 
milk prices and rickety children. 
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This Struck Me 


(nave many times felt that certain books (Brideshead Revisited, Labyrin- 
thine Ways, Star of Satan), roundly excoriated at least in part by a 
notable percentage of Catholic book reviewers, were basically far more Catholic 
than many an acclaimed ex protesso Catholic novel. Never quite ready to admit 
that my feeling was due to a defect in faith, 1 came to believe that my preference 
derived from the sheer literary quality of the books in question, that I was mis- 
taking art for truth and good literature for Catholicism. Arthur Machen* 
reassured me: good art is truth; good literature is necessarily Catholic. 


You ask me for a new test—or rather for a new expression of the one test 


—that separates literature from the mass of stuff which is not literature. I will 
give you a test that will startle you; literature is the expression, through the 
aesthetic medium of words, of the dogmas of the Catholic Church, and that 
which in any way is out of harmony with these dogmas is not literature. Yes, 
it is really so; but not exactly in the sense which you suppose. No literal com- 
pliance with Christianity is needed, no, nor even an acquaintance with the 
doctrines of Christianity. And don’t imagine that you can improve your literary 
chances by subscribing to the Catechism or the Decrees of the Council of Trent. 
No; I can give you no such short and easy plan for excelling; but I tell you that 
unless you have assimilated the final dogmas, the eternal truths, consciously if 
you please, but subconsciously of necessity, you can never write literature, how- 
ever clever and amusing you may be. Think of it, and you will see that from 
the literary standpoint, Catholic dogma is merely the witness, under a special 
symbolism, of the enduring fact of human nature and the universe; it is merely 
the voice which tells us distinctly that man is not the creature of the drawing 
room and the Stock Exchange, but a lonely awful soul confronted by the Source 
of all souls, and you will realize that to make literature it is necessary to be, 
at all events subconsciously, Catholic. 


*In Hieroglyphics. (1923): Alfred A, Knopf, N. Y.). 
For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 


Paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or-return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 
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Nw Dame unquestionably ranks 
as the nation’s top football pow- 
er. Going into their 59th, season of 
intercollegiate play this year, the Irish 
had won 360 games, lost 77, and tied 
29 over that long span. 

Fifteen times Notre Dame has mov- 
ed through its rugged schedule unde- 
feated. Five times it has been acclaim- 
ed mythical national champion. That’s 
a record unmatched by any rival. 

Notre Dame’s capture of public 
fancy started during the Knute Rock- 
ne coaching regime. It was in the 
Rockne era, from 1918 through 1930, 
that the Irish attracted their thousands 
of “curbstone alumni” across the na- 
tion. On through the years, under 
Hunk Anderson, Elmer Layden, Ed 
McKeever, Hughie Devore and Frank 
Leahy, the list of those who have 
adopted Notre Dame ‘as their own 
football team has grown. They've 
helped set one attendance record after 
another. 

In 1946, 552,250 fans saw Notre 
Dame play its nine-game schedule. 
The total was limited to that figure 
by the seating capacities of the various 
stadiums in which the Irish performed. 

Those spectators came to see, and 


Real props 


NOTRE DAME SQUAD 


By TOMMY DEVINE 
Condensed from Sportfolio* 


were concerned only with, the 11 bril 
liant youngsters Leahy had in his var 
sity lineup. They knew: the facts and 
feats of Johnny Lujack, George Con- 
nor and George. Strohmeyer, the 
Notre-Dame All-Americans. They 
knew what to expect from players like 
Jim Martin, Emil Sitko, Johnny Pa 
nelli, Terry Brennan, and the othe 
Irish gridders. 

But there is far more to the opera 
tion of a major collegiate football team 
than the mere act of fielding-11 player 
on Saturday afternoon. 

Ever hear of Bob Cahill of Notre 
Dame? The chances are you haven't, 
but Cahill is one of the key figures in 
the backstage operations contributing 
to Irish football success. He’s the ticket 
manager. There isn’t a tougher job in 
sports. It was his job to handle the 
$750,000 which Notre Dame alone re 
funded on unfilled ticket requests bee 
the 1946 Army battle. 

“That was money we actually had 
in our safe and turned: back,” Cahill 
says. “In addition, there were thow 
sands of letters, telegrams, and phone 
calls from all over ‘the country for 
tickets. We headed: those off before 


the money was mailed. 


*Sportfolio, The Illustrated Digest of All Sports, 1138 18th St., N.W., Washington, 6, DG 
November, 1947. Copyright, 1947, Jacobs Sports Magazines, Inc. 
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“Here was another problem. If you 
bought a season :ticket, you. received 
your share of Army-game tickets in 
that way. But the same person might 
be an alumnus-in good standing and 
also the parent-of a Notre Dame stu- 
dent. We didn’t want him to receive 
application blanks under all three 
eligible classifications. We had to 
cross-check every mailing list and pull 
out the Army-game application blanks 
where there was duplication. Take 
my word, it was a job. 

“We are on the constant lookout for 
scalpers. On any order for 10 or more 
tickets, we check the applicant to de- 
termine how they are going to be used. 
We discourage ordering of seats by 
groups or clubs, and ask them to have 
each member order his own tickets, if 
possible. We feel that gives us better 
control over the distribution.” Cahill 
has a staff of 25 assisting him in the 
ticket office. They handle gridiron 
ducats valued at more than $1 million 
each fall. 

While Cahill’s principal concern is 
with home games, he has a far greater 
job in connection with road contests 
than most ticket managers. 

“Under terms of our game contracts, 
we are entitled to one-fourth of the 
total seats in the stadium where we 
play,” he said. “Because of the tre- 
mendous number of fans who follow 
the team on the road, plus our large 
alumni body, that fraction is never 
sufficient to meet thé demands. We 
generally take all the tickets the home 
school will give us. On the other hand, 
few visiting teams ever take their full 


quota when playing at South Bend.” 

Included among the fans who must 
be cared for on the out-of-town games 
are Notre Dame students. One game 
each season is set aside for a student 
trip. The number who make it de- 
pends on the travel distance and ex- 
pense involved. Last year 1,200 stu- 
dents, roughly 25% of the student 
body, made the trip to New York for 
the Army game. Since Notre Dame 
became a national gridiron power, it 
has acquired another nickname, the 
Ramblers. It is appropriate, too. Dur- 
ing the last 25 years, Irish grid teams 
have traveled an average of 10,000 
miles each season. 

The map of the U.S. is the giant 
checker-board on which Herbert 
Jones, business manager of athletics, 
makes his moves. They are planned 
six months in advance of the football 
season and are worked out to the 
smallest detail, so that nothing will 
have to be cared for at the last minute. 
Jones’ first concern is lining up rail- 
road transportation, followed by ar- 
rangement for intracity moves by bus 
or a fleet of taxicabs, hotel reservations, 
meals, entertainment, practice-field ar- 
rangements, stopover points for prac- 
tice on long hops. It is a giant travel 
agency that Jones operates, for a cast 
of 60 members. 

“In prewar days we always traveled 
by special train, That was ruled out 
during the last five years, and we had 
to take what accommodations we 
could get. Our teams have never tray- 
eled by air, but undoubtedly we will 
have to come to it, and revise our prep- 
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arations for the cross-country trips.” 

A typical Notre Dame traveling 
party includes 35 players and four 
coaches. Then, rounding it out, are 
four student managers, a trainer, a 
doctor, a chaplain, a publicity man, 
two photographers, and four to ten 
newspapermen. 

“Football trips run much more 
smoothly than you might think,” 
Jones tells you. “I’ve been with the 
athletic department since 1927, and 
we've never had a close call on a trip 
yet. We always give ourselves sufhi- 
‘ cient time to meet any emergency on 
the road.” 

' The secret of moving a football party 
without mishap, Jones explains, is to 
keep a constant check on the where- 
abouts of every member of the group. 

“We have a student manager, who 
concerns himself with nothing else,” 
Jones points out. “He checks every 
player on the train; checks him again 
inside the train, when he goes to the 
diner, at the table, as he leaves the 
table; checks him off the train and into 
a cab or bus. It is absolutely necessary 
to follow such a routine. © 

“We know, for example, if every 
boy ate his dinner. If he didn’t, a re- 
port is made to the coach or trainer 
and they find out why. We try to 
leave nothing to chance.” A trip to the 
Pacific Coast costs Notre Dame ap- 
proximately $20,000. An Irish team 
travels in style and has the best of 
everything. 

The biennial trip to Los Angeles 
for the Southern California series is 
the only jaunt on the Notre Dame 
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schedule during which practice is held — 
en route. Rockne selected Tucson, 
Ariz., as stopover spot for practice, 
and his successors have followed the — 
plan, excepting in 1942, when trans- 
portation problems made it necessary 
to substitute El Paso, Texas. Jones al-_ 
ways arranges the transportation to 
Los Angeles so that the team can be 
in Tucson for a Thursday afternoon 
drill, and then arrive on the Coast for 
a brief workout Friday afternoon. 

Leahy likes to keep his players on 
their own campus as long as possible. 
Thus, for games with Navy at Cleve- 
land and comparable short hops, the- 
Irish will practice at home Friday 
afternoon and then leave for the Ohio 
city. He prefers this program rather 
than leaving Thursday afternoon and — 
taking Friday’s workout at the scene | 
of the game. 

Leahy is motivated in this road-trip 
plan by many factors. There is the 
matter of switching food and _sur- 
roundings; the desire to keep the play- 
ers away from the tension built up in 
football-mad communities; and, above — 
all, to allow the gridders to attend an- 
other full day’s classroom schedule. 

It is a stock gag to joke about foot- 
ball players “hitting the books,” but_ 
they do it at Notre Dame. They are 
proud of the fact that 95% of all foot- 
ball lettermen go on to earn their de- 
grees. A classroom mark of 70 is pass- - 
ing, but to be eligible for athletics a 
boy must attain a minimum mark of » 
77. That standard was set to avoid 
loose talk about athletes “having it 
soft.” 
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Jake Kline;-Notre Dame’s varsity 
baseball coach- and. former freshman 
football coach, “rides herd” to see that 
the gridders keep up in their studies. 
During the football-season, he devotes 
himself exclusively to checking on the 
scholastic standings of the players. For 
trips to the Coast, faculty members 
are assigned to. conduct regular class 
periods. The gridders carry their books 
on those jaunts, and not merely to 
provide “props” for the cameraman. 
Leahy sets aside a portion of each 
travel day for study. He is as serious 
about that as he is about rehearsing 
play assignments. 

Road trips often dull a team’s com- 
petitive edge, but not at Notre Dame. 
Rockne always made sure his squad 
included one wise-cracking, fun-loving 
youngster who had the ability to cre- 
ate small talk and situations that took 
the other players’ minds off the com- 
ing game, and made the time en route 
pass rapidly. 

The gridders split into small groups 
and hold periodic bull sessions. Cards 
remain a favorite game. All-American 
quarterback Johnny Lujack is the Ely 
Culbertson of. the Irish squad. 

Football players are inveterate sou- 
venir buyers, and-every train stop sets 
the stage for a stampede to buy trin- 
kets. The jaunt to the Coast, with its 
Arizona stopover, always turns a few 
Irish gridders into dude-ranch cow- 
boys, sporting 10-gallon hats. 

Although. Jones has been making 
football trips’ with Notre Dame teams 
for 20 years, he never: ceases to be 
amazed at the appetites of the athletes, 
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“You never order the number of 
meals equal to the total of players,” 
he laughs. “You always have some ex- 
tra ones. It’s usual for some of these 
boys to eat three thick 12-ounce steaks. 
One would be plenty for an ordinary 
person. Of course, those fellows burn 
up energy fast on the field and they 
need extra rations. A player can have 
any amount of food the trainer is con- 
vinced he needs, but we don’t want 
them eating their way out of competi- 
tion.” 

It is one of Jones’ jobs to get the 
menus far in advance, forward them 
to the hotel where the Irish will stop, 
and to the railroad that will move the 
team. 

Equipment is a big item on a foot- 
ball hop. Notre Dame carries its grid 
gear in 20 special trunks. Along with 
this baggage go 30 cases containing 
100 gallons of special spring water. 
The Irish do not gamble on letting 
their athletes upset their digestion by 
drinking “tap” water en route. 

John Willie McAllister, a salty old 
Celt who dates back to Rockne, is 
Notre Dame’s equipment manager. 
McAllister is 61. To Notre Dame ath- 
letes, past and present, he is simply 
Mack, and hundreds of them probably 
de not know his proper name. 

Once packed and ready for ship- 
ment, the trunks are guarded zealous- 
ly. Just as a student manager is as- 
signed to check the player personnel, 
another is detailed to watch the 
trunks. They'll never lose an equip- 
ment trunk at Notre Dame without 
a student manager disappearing also. 














The evening before, or the morning 
of the game, the equipment is un- 
packed. Each player is assigned a 
locker, his name written on it and his 
uniforms placed therein. When the 
gridders walk in to dress, everything 
is ready for them. For a road trip, Mc- 
Allister takes two complete sets of uni- 
forms. In addition, there are practice 
uniforms, rain pants, fur-lined jackets 
for cold weather, extra shoes with 
mud cleats. 

Notre Dame’s football equipment is 
valued at $60,000. The Irish get com- 
plete new uniforms every fall. Last 
year’s uniforms go to the B team for 
game use. 

“It’s a lot different packing equip- 
ment now than it was for Rockne,” 
McAllister laughs. “Rock used to im- 
press everybody. He had a mania for 
huge trunks—four or five times the 
size of the present ones. I tried to talk 
him into using smaller ones, but he 
wouldn't hear of it. Baggagemen 
would cringe when they saw the 
trunks Rock had. It’s a wonder we 
were able to get anybody to move 
‘em.” ‘ 

McAllister has another key duty. 
He is custodian of Clashmore Mike 
II. Clashmore Mike is the Irish Ter- 
rier mascot of the team. Mike II is 
serving his third year in that capacity. 

Mike appears at every game. He 
has a gold-trimmed, bright green 
blanket, with the ND monogram on 
each side. On the Irish campus they in- 
sist that Clashmore Mike understands 
football and knows when to cheer. 
Mike is a good showman, and evoked 
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gales of laughter last season by chasing 


the Navy goat and the Army mule all | 


over the field. 


Numerous as the details connected | 
with a road trip are, they shrink in | 
comparison with Jones’ task for a_ 
home contest. A game at South Bend 


demands that he coordinate the work 
of a dozen different groups. 


It takes a corps of 750 persons to § 


operate the stadium for a game. This 
includes ushers, gatemen, rampmen, 
and inspectors. The concession stands 
require about 250 additional employ- 
ees. There is a stadium maintenance 
crew of 12 men, including an electri- 


cian, a plumber and a telephone line-_ 


man. A first-aid station has six attend- 


ants. A police force of 35 men operates | 


inside the stadium, in addition to 100 


‘ officers and attendants directing traf 


fic and supervising parking. Notre 
Dame maintains a city bus terminal 
near the stadium main gates. 

“T believe this is the only stadium 
in the U.S. where fans are unloaded 


within a two-minute walk of any | 


gate,” Jones says with considerable 
pride. “We have parking facilities for 
10,000 cars within a radius of 440 
yards of the stadium. Our workmen 
and traffic plans are so well organized 
that we can empty the stadium and 


the parking lots within 30 minutes. 


after the game.” 
Another important cog in the big 


operations is Hugh Leo Burns, 3l- | 


year-old trainer. Burns is a Johnny 
Come Lately to the Notre Dame ath- 


letic staff. This is his second season 
with the Irish. Most of the lore, rich 
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and colorful, of Irish training rooms 
centers around Eugene (Scrapiron) 
Young. Young was a Rockne ap- 
pointee and confidant. He adminis- 
tered to Notre Dame stars for 15 sea- 
sons. When Young left the collegiate 
field to take a fling at training the 
Chicago Rockets of the All-America 
pro Football Conference, Burns was 
named to succeed him. 

In the early days of his coaching 
career, Rockne was opposed to having 
a trainer. He was scornful of anything 
that tended toward the pampering of 
players. But when he finally swung 
around to the advisability of a regular 
trainer, Young was his choice. 

At Notre Dame they still like to tell 
the story about Rockne’s ministrations 
to a star halfback in the pre-trainer 
era. The youngster suffered a badly 
scraped hip in practice. In the locker 
room, Rockne washed it with strong 
soap and hot water. Then over the raw 
wound he doused iodine. 

“This will burn quite a bit,” Rockne 
said consolingly. “You won't be able 
to sleep tonight.Chances are you won’t 
sleep tomorrow night either. But the 
next night you should sleep O. K., and 
that’s what you need, plenty of sleep.” 

Young had a last laugh or Rockne 
in the Southern California game of 
1930. Undefeated and untied: in nine 
games, the Irish went into the Trojan 
contest with a national championship 
at stake. Notre Dame drove deep in- 
to Southern California territory. Time 
was called. Onto the field trudged 
Young, and he carried with him more 
than a first-aid kit. There were instruc- 
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tions from Rockne, “Call 66-2 if you 
get in a jam.” 

“Call 66-2,” Young whispered to 
Frank Carideo, the Irish quarterback. 
With malice aforethought, Scrapiron 
left out the conjectural phrase, “if you 
get in a jam.” “66-2” was a special 
Rockne concoction for the Trojans. It 
was a reverse that ended with Marchy 
Schwartz throwing a forward pass to 
Carideo. 

To Rockne’s horror, as soon as the 
game resumed, Carideo called the 
play. The coach jumped up and 
stormed down to Young’s spot on the 
bench. 

“What did you tell him, you idiot?” 
he stormed. Then, his words were 
drowned out by the roar of the crowd 
as Carideo flashed across the goal line. 

Rockne leaped into the air, then 
pounded Young on the back. “That 
Carideo is smart, smarter than I am,” 
he hollered. 

Rock sobered quickly when Young 
retorted, “So am I.” 

But the era of Young has given way 
to that of the smooth, precise and well- 
trained Burns. In the Notre Dame 
training room, they use 27 miles of 
tape and a like amount of gauze band- 
aging every fall. Burns has at his 
disposal the latest and best equipment 
for treating injuries. Included are 
three short-wave heaters for deep- 
seated injuries, a polysine generator 
for treatment of charley horses, and a 
whirlpool bath for sprains. Approxi- 
mately $1,000 is spent each season 
for X rays. 

Burns’ word on an athlete’s condi- 
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tion is final. The coaching staff never 
attempts to influence his judgment or 
rush a player back into action before 
the trainer gives his approval. 

Burns is also team dietetic super- 
visor. That isn’t as much of a problem 
at Notre Dame as at some other 
schools, however. The Irish gridders 
eat their noon and evening meals in a 
group, but have the same food that is 
served in the campus dining room. 

School spirit is an intangible, un- 
measurable aid to a great football team. 
Its importance is never questioned at 
Notre Dame. 

_ Winners always are a target for criti- 
cism. Notre Dame is not an exception. 
Father Cavanaugh struck sharply at 
critics during the annual football ban- 
quet last winter when he said, “We at 
Notre Dame make no apologies for 
wanting winners. We want our stu- 
dents to win in debates, in athletics, 
and the much more important battles 
of life. We shall always want Notre 
Dame men to play to win. 

“I have heard people ask why great 
athletes come to Notre Dame. Is it not 
just as reasonable to ask why they 
shouldn’t come? Notre Dame is as 
favorably known throughout America 
as any other school and there is no 
mystery about why good boys are here 
and why still others will come.” 

Frank Leahy succeeded Elmer Lay- 
den as Notre Dame’s coach and ath- 


letic director in 1941. He tutored the 
Irish for three seasons and then went 
into the Navy. He was with a sub. 
marine force in the South Pacific, re 
turning to Notre Dame in 1946. For 
his four seasons at the Irish helm the 
39-year-old mentor hasva record of 32 
victories, three losses, and four ties. 

Leahy probably is the most pessi- 
mistic of the big-time coaches. He al- 
ways expects and predicts the worst. 
He is a driver, a perfectionist. Often 
he will have a team run a single play 
30 straight times in dummy scrim @ 
mage before its execution satisfies him, 

On the practice field, Leahy oper- 
ates from a 10-foot platform placed 
in the center of the gridiron. To his 
right and to his left he has teams run- 
ning in opposite directions, so that 
merely by turning he can check them 
rapidly. The assistants are on the 
ground moving with the teams. Leahy 
has a microphone on his lofty perch 
and, through a public address system, 
calls his orders to players and coaches. 

Leahy budgets every minute of his 
own working day, the same way he 
does time on the practice field. He 
puts in a 14 or 16-hour day through- 
out the football season. 

Precision, perfection: Leahy sup 
plies those qualities on the gridiron. 
Notre Dame’s men behind the scenes 
provide them in football’s backstage 
drama. 
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rata does not exist, even for a moment; all we have is two lives. 
René Bazin 
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(xnst TALLGREN, an Estonian, before the 
war a professor at an Eastern European uni- 
versity, was a prisoner in a Soviet labor camp 


from 1940 to 1942. 


orrecTiveE labor camps in the 

Soviet Union have large enclo- 

sures surrounded by barbed- 
wire, with towers for guards at each 
corner. Each contains a multitude of 
flat buildings; fairly good houses serve 
as administrators’ offices and homes; 
and an agglomeration of rudimentary 
huts and barracks houses, the pris- 
oners. Camps are spread all over the 
country, the larger in Eastern and 
Northern Russia. Some cover hun- 
dreds of square miles. 

Each camp is assigned its economic 
task. In the Komi republic, for in- 
stance, Sevzheldor camp is in charge 
of construction and maintenance of 
the railway linking Kotlas with Vor- 
kuta. At Vorkuta the principal task 
is coal mining; in the Kolyma area, 
gold mining. Other groups of camps 
carry on extensive industrial enter- 
prises, such as manufacture of shoes 
for the Soviet Army. 

Three distinct groups of prisoners 
are kept in the labor camps: 1. profes- 
sional criminals; 2. bytoviks (the clos- 


Soet Labor Camps 


By ERNST TALLGREN 
Condensed chapter of a book* 
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est one can come to this word in trans- 
lation is “offenders against the mode 
of life”); 3. political offenders. 

Professional criminals, thieves, bur- 
glars, and murderers are a decided mi- 
nority, but they form the only organ- 
ized group within the camps. Because 
of their solidarity they usually get 
along better in the labor camps than 
other prisoners. Most of them continue 
to practice their criminal trades, steal- 
ing anything, especially food. Fre- 
quently they organize assaults on fel- 
low prisoners. During the winter of 
1941-42, in the North, I saw criminals 
openly snatch bread from other pris- 
oners as rations were being distributed. 
Victims had no defense but to gulp 
down the food as fast as possible. This 
struggle between hungry people for a 
one-pound loaf of bread might have 
been a scene out of Dante. 

Bytoviks are mostly former officials 
found guilty of abuses in public insti- 
tutions. As all life in the Soviet Union 
is state controlled, even the man who 
sells lemonade at a soft-drink stand 
is a state official. State employees are 
badly underpaid, and to support their 
families often resort to illegal business, 

The dSytoviks are often given posts 


“Forced Labor in Soviet Russia by David J. Dallin and Boris I. Nicolaevsky. 1947. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 7, Conn. 331 pp. $3.75. 
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in the administration of the camps or 
in the “cultural and educational de- 
partment.” They are proud of their 
distinct character and position of pref- 
erence over the “enemies of the peo- 
ple,” or political offenders. 

Political offenders consist of several 

subgroups. 
1. Peasants suspected of individual- 
istic tendencies undesirable on collec- 
tive farms. Most numerous are the 
Ukrainian farmers. They are usually 
without political convictions except for 
a wholehearted: hatred of the Soviet 
system. Used to heavy physical labor, 
they constitute the bulk of the work 
brigades. 

2. Persons who have been abroad, 
or have members of their families 
abroad with whom they communicate. 
Here the percentage of Jews is dispro- 
portionately high, because most Jewish 
families in Russia had relatives liv- 
ing in Poland or Rumania. This group 
also includes foreign communists. 
Nearly all the latter were arrested in 
1937, when Yezhov was commissar of 
the interior, under a charge of espio- 
nage. They are referred to in the camps 
as “men of the 1937 class.” Like the 
peasants, the majority of them are sen- 
tenced not by a court but simply by 
some agency of the secret police. 

3. Former inhabitants of the bor- 
derlands, primarily Russian Poles who 
lived along the western frontier of the 
Soviet Union, and Chinese and Ko- 
reans who lived along the eastern bor- 
der. Many were deported into the 
interior before 1937, and during the 
mass arrests that year were sent from 
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their new homes straight to labor 


camps. 
4, People condemned for their reli- 
gious beliefs: Catholics, Baptists, 


members of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, and others. 

5. Middle or high state officials sen- 
tenced for various political offenses. 
Many belong to the Communist party, 
A large number are civil engineers and 
technicians convicted chiefly on sus 
picion of sabotage. This group is 
slightly better off than the rest of the 
political prisoners; they usually man- 
age to get administrative posts which 
ensure easier living conditions. 

6. People condemned for wartime 
crimes such as collaboration with the 
enemy under the occupation; prisoners 
of war; and nationals of countries o¢ 
cupied at the end of the war. 


Every prisoner is required to work. 
What he does depends on his quali- 
fications as well as his physical ability. 
Prisoners are classified as, 1. fit for any 
kind of labor; 2. for labor demanding 
moderate effort; 3. for light labor only; 
4. invalid, 1st class; 5. invalid, 2nd 
class. They are assigned accordingly 
to heavy, moderate, or light work, In 
practice, the camp authorities pay little 
attention to the distinction among the 
first three classifications, Invalids are 
put on a starvation diet which is often 
tantamount to slow death. But intel 
lectuals, qualified for office work 
rather than physical labor, often mai- 
age to survive when assigned to aé- 
ministrative work. 

The prisoners are organized in bri 
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gades of 20 to 30 men. Each brigade 
has its leader named from among the 
prisoners. During work the brigade is 
supervised by a prisoner foreman who, 
at the end of the day, records the 
amount of work done by his brigade. 
The brigade leader and foreman to- 
gether fill out work certificates for 
each prisoner, which go to “norm de- 
terminers,” who figure out, according 
to a system of percentages, how much 
each prisoner has produced as com- 
pared with the daily norm prescribed 
for him. The certificates then go to 
the food-supply department and serve 
as the basis for determining what ra- 
tions each prisoner will receive the 
next day. 

The desire for more food’ drives 
some men to complete exhaustion, 
since the nourishment from the larger 
ration does not supply the extra energy 
they expend to get it. 

To get the prisoners out to work 
is the foreman’s responsibility. About 
half an hour before the time to set out 
(5 or 6 a.m.) the foreman appears in 
the barracks and starts to drive the 
prisoners to the gates, pulling them 
off their bunks if necessary. 

In spite of this, some prisoners suc- 
ceed in evading work. They are called 
“refusers” and are punished. A re- 
fuser receives “punitive” food, con- 
sisting of a very thin soup in the morn- 
ing and a half pound of bread in the 
evening, He is usually held in a soli- 
tary-confinement cell. If a prisoner has 
several refusals against him, his case is 
referred to a court, and the usual sen- 
tence is death. The execution of the 
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sentence is made known to all the 
prisoners. Falling below 30% of the 
average work norm is often also 
treated as a refusal and similarly pun- 
ished. 

Nevertheless there are many “re- 
fusers,” especially in winter. The most 
frequent type is the totally exhausted 
man who has become indifferent to 
everything. He has but one wish: to 
lie quietly on his bunk, in a passably 
warm corner, so as to feel as little as 
possible the gradual ebbing of energy 
and life. In camp jargon this is called 
“dying away.” 


Another type is the cunning fellow 
who calculates that if he stays all day 
within the camp zone and manages to 
escape the isolator he may be lucky 
enough to steal something, or by serv- 
ices to the cook, barber, or head of the 
supply department, obtain some food. 
Such a trickster is often better fed than 
the worker who achieves more than 
the 100% norm. 
- The third type is less numerous but 
more interesting: those who refuse on 
principle to work. They are usually 
mystics who believe that Russia has 
been conquered by Satan; that Satan 
directly controls everything in the 
country. They are haunted by the 
thought of Antichrist. To work in any 
Soviet institution is, to them, working 
for Satan. Their lot in the camps is 
very hard. They are victims of violence 
and mockery from both camp authori- 
ties and fellow prisoners. Their usual 
end is a death sentence. 

In theory, work is paid for in money. 
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Formerly this was of some conse- 
quence, and there were prisoners who 
even saved a little. But now the pay is 
so small that the best workers get for 
a month’s work little more than the 
equivalent of four pounds of bread on 
the camp’s black market. 

The prisoners live in zones, areas 
enclosed on all sides by a plank and 
barbed-wire fence, and guarded from 
watchtowers. Within the zone are the 
camp offices, kitchens, baths, hospital, 
and. prisoners’ barracks. The living 
quarters of the free members of the 
staff, some of the stores, bakeries, 
workshops, stables, and tool sheds are 
usually outside the zone. 

Within the zone the prisoners have 
liberty of movement; they are not, 
however, allowed to go outside. A few 
whose work requires it receive indi- 
vidual passes. Otherwise, the prisoners 
leave the zone only in work brigades, 
with military guard. The military 
guard is on hand to watch the prison- 
ers at all times. Its members are wholly 
independent of the camp authorities, 
and there is often conflict between the 
two. ‘ 

Prisoners’ food is far from uniform. 
There have been times when hundreds 
died of starvation. In 1938-39 a change 
for the better occurred in most camps. 
In 1940 the situation became worse 
again, and after the outbreak of the 
Soviet-German war in 1941 famine 
became normal in many camps. Pris- 
oners would dig out rotting cabbage 
from rubbish heaps, and roast rats, 
Naturally,increased mortality resulted. 

The general food policy in the 


camps is to keep the men in a state 
of semistarvation, holding out hope 
of slightly better food as an incentive 
for more work. For an additional roll 
and a piece of fish after the day’s work 
the prisoners strain to the last limit of 
their strength. Generally speaking, the 
food is somewhat better in the North, 
worse in the temperate zone. The bet- 
ter food supplies, I have been told, go 
to the camps beyond the Arctic circle, 
where prisoners receive additional po- 
lar rations. Food is also better in indus- 
trial and mining camps; worse in lum- 
ber camps. 

All camps ration food on the prin- 
ciple that its quantity and quality 
must correspond to the efficiency of 
labor. Prisoners achieving more than 
25% above the norm were allowed to 
buy an extra 200 to 300 grams of 
bread, and the very few who attained 
100% above the norm, 50 grams of 


_ bacon besides. 


“The prisoners are fed between 4 and 


5 a.M. before leaving for work, and 
after their return between 5 and 7 P.M. 
Occasionally the full-norm workers 
are brought half a liter of thin, fatless 
soup at midday. But as a rule the pris- 
oners receive no food during their 12 
hours of work. 

On this diet they soon become ex- 
hausted, particularly on the march 
back to the zone after a day’s work. 
Some are so fatigued they can scarcely 
move; they advance painfully, driven 
by the shouting guards. Only when 
exhaustion seriously curtails camp out- 
put, and mortality reaches alarming — 
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proportions, is anything done. Then a 
commission is appointed to examine 
living and working conditions. The 
slogan “regenerate the people” is 
adopted, and the food improves for a 
time. This took place in some camps 
during the winter of 1940-41, and on 
a wider scale in the winter of 1941-42. 

In general, however, the prisoners 
are convinced they can survive only if 
they are lucky enough to be employed 
within the zone itself. Here it is pos- 
sible to form “connections” with the 
cook, or various officials. This so-called 
blat, a personal pull, enables them to 
obtain extra food. Moreover, it is 
easier to endure hunger indoors at a 
soft job than at hard labor. A serious 
organic disease entitling the sufferer 
to be classified as an invalid often pro- 
longs his life. 

Shoes and gloves are a great prob- 
lem. Leather shoes are almost nonex- 
istent; those available are of extremely 
poor quality, made of pigskin, which 
is highly permeable to water and soon 
wears out. The supply of valenki 
(shoes made of sheepskin, cowhide, 
and horsehide combined) is likewise 
inadequate. The prisoners are given 
instead rubber boots which are heavy, 
hurt the feet, are insufferably hot in 
summer, and cold in winter. Frozen 
feet and consequent amputation of 
toes are frequent. 


Clothing is old and much worn. Each 
prisoner has a long-sleeved waistcoat 
lined with wadding, which is worn 
over a summer blouse, and a wadded 
jerkin. In winter he receives, in addi- 
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tion, wadded trousers. After a few 
weeks, all this clothing becomes a heap 
of rags. 

The most acute problem is heating. 
Each barrack has iron stoves, but those 
heat a radius of only five to six yards, 
leaving the rest of the building cold. 
The fuel shortage is constant. Even in 
camps situated in the taiga, surround- 
ed by forests abounding in fuel, the 
men in the barracks shiver from cold 
because the camps must carry out a 
production plan. All efforts are bent to 
that end, and the camp fuel supply is 
neglected. Furthermore, the military 
guard refuses the extra escort neces- 
sary to send a few men into the woods 
to cut firewood. Thus every log that 
comes within the zone is literally 
fought over by men from the different 
barracks. 

Sanitary conditions and medical fa- 
cilities come under a special depart- 
ment whose head is nearly always a 
free man. The doctors, medical assist- 
ants, and sanitary workers are all 
answerable to him. There is certainly 
a desire to maintain satisfactory sani- 
tary conditions in the camps, but the 
appalling state of the barracks makes 
this impossible. I myself know that in 
the northern camps there was no soap 
for bathing nor laundry. 

The doctors are mostly prisoners. 
They are in charge of dispensary and 
hospital. A doctor’s powers are rather 
far reaching, as he can grant a dispen- 
sation from work. On the whole, the 
doctors use their powers to make camp 
life easier for the prisoners, but their 
opportunities are limited. They are 
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under constant control of camp au- 
thorities; and they have almost no 
medical supplies. 

Much disease is caused simply by 
the climatic conditions of various 
camps. Vitamin deficiency in the 
North brings on scurvy and pellagra; 
natural resistance to illness is low. In 
the winter of 1941-42 pneumonia was 
fatal in 90% of the cases. Undernour- 
ishment swells feet and face, and, in 
its final, lethal stage, the abdomen. 
The women in the camps show greater 
endurance than the men; mortality 
among them in starvation periods is 
not so great as among men. 

To prevent the illness caused by 
vitamin deficiency, the doctors often 
prescribe a sauerkraut antiscurvy ra- 
tion. A drink made from fir needles 
is supposed to have a high vitamin-C 
potency and is accessible to all prison- 
ers. The doctors claim that the vita- 
min deficiency could be remedied if 
enough berries were gathered and 
stored in the camps. Berries are plenti- 
ful in all the forests of the North. Here 
again, however, camp authorities are 
unwilling to spare prisoners from 
their regular jobs. 


A communist-party member usually 
runs the Cultural and Educational de- 
partment (KVCh) with the help of 
both free men and prisoners, The 
KVCh has a library and reading room, 
lends newspapers to the barracks, or- 
ganizes amateur shows, moving pic- 
tures, concerts. It is supposed to per- 
form the more subtle task of looking 
after the atmosphere of the camp, cen- 


‘entertainment, which are intended to 
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soring prisoners’ correspondence, and 
receiving their requests to be sub- 
mitted to higher authorities. 
The library usually contains a few 
score of books, Prisoners engaged in 
“general labor” are, for the most part, 
too exhausted to think of anything but - 
food and sleep. But those employed 
in the camp offices and the invalids 
have more leisure. Besides, there are 
certain advantages to be gained from 
active participation in the KVCh, such 
as temporary release from work, and 
food “connections.” 
The closest assistants of the KVCh 
director are the KVCh inspector and 
the educator. These posts are occupied 
by free citizens, often young persons 
18 to 20. They get up talks as well as 


inspire the workers to more intensive 
work, 

Bands are also used to make the 
prisoners more enthusiastic about their — 
work. The musical treats occur at 
rather incongruous hours. Imagine for 
a moment that it is 5 a.M. on a gray, — 
rainy, autumn day; the foremen are 
driving out the hungry men, drenched 
and angry, clothed in rags and torn 
boots, many of them hardly able to 
move their feet from exhaustion; and 
there on the platform near the gates’ 
a band is playing a lively march. 

Every camp has an MVD (secret 
police) plenipotentiary who is always — 
a particularly trusted party member. 
It is his duty to guard the interests of 
the Soviet regime, to be its eyes and 
ears. He is everywhere, controls every- 
thing, is feared by everyone. Among 
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other things, he is supposed to be con- 
stantly on the lookout for any abuse, 
any manifestation of incompetence or 
ill will in either camp authorities or 
prisoners. When he detects such of- 
fenses, he is the examining magistrate. 

To fulfill his duties adequately, he 
keeps a network of agents planted 
among the prisoners. Their reports 
frequently result in trials for antigov- 
ernmental activities or sabotage. The 
trials, especially as during the war with 
Germany, usually end in a death sen- 
tence. Prisoners convicted of serious 
political offenses are more closely 
watched than the others. Knowing 
this, they live in continual fear lest 
they say anything which may be inter- 
preted as an indication of antigovern- 
ment feeling. 


The relations of the prisoners to one 
another are a sad commentary on man- 
kind. Neither solidarity nor comrade- 
ship exists among them. A prisoner 
can sooner count on the aid and sym- 
pathy of the administrative authorities 
than of his fellows. 

This lack of sympathy is sympto- 
matic of a state of mind prevailing 
throughout Russia. Like all manifesta- 
tions of a collective psychology, it is 
dificult to analyze. There can be no 
doubt, however, that it has its roots 
in the government’s policy of suppress- 
ing all collective action or thought out- 
side the officially defined framework. 
The MVD’s treatment of the prisoners 
carries the policy to an extreme. If hus- 
band and wife are both sentenced to 
forced labor, they are never sent to the 


same camp, or the same region, where 
they might have some chance of meet- 
ing accidentally. The rule applies 
equally to parents and grown-up chil- 
dren, friends, and men sentenced for 
the same offense. There is also a ten- 
dency to separate prisoners who have 
been working together for some time, 
hence the practice of continual trans- 
ference from brigade to brigade and 
from camp to camp. 

Soviet Russia is a country covered 
from end to end with a monstrous 
network of agents and informers. In 
the time of the czars informing was 
regarded by all Russians as contempt- 
ible. Even the supporters of the regime 
would not shake hands with an in- 
former. But today the youth of Russia 
is being brought up to reverence agent 
and informer. In quarrels, people 
threaten to report each other to the 
MVD. Men are in the camps who have 
been betrayed by their own children, 
relatives, friends, by people they have 
befriended. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the basic attitude of people 
toward each other, in the country as 
a whole, and in the camps in particu- 
lar, is one of distrust. Within the 
camps distrust turns into enmity. The 
persons full of kindness and sympathy 
toward their fellow sufferers are ex- 
ceptions, who cannot alter the general 
tenor of personal relations in the 
camps. 


Russia has always been a country of 
expert cursing, but the terms of abuse 
now used in the camps surpass any- 
thing heretofore known, This brutal- 
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ity of speech and manner is directed 
even against the weak and sick. Blows 
inflicted for no reason are far more 
frequent than a helping hand. The 
sick are usually forced to take the 
worst place on the bunks and often 
have to lie on the floor. 

There are relatively few women 
among the prisoners, generally less 
than 10%, most of whom belong to 
the criminal group. Among political 
offenders are women sentenced be- 
cause they failed to report to the MVD 
the alleged counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivities of husbands, fathers, or broth- 
ers. In Soviet Russia, family members 
are expressly bound to report any 
counterrevolutionary activities or plans 
of parents and relatives. Punishment 
for not doing so may be ten years at 
hard labor. The prisoners call one 
paragraph of the criminal law the 
“ladies’ paragraph,” because most of 
the women political prisoners are sen- 
tenced on the basis of it. Moreover, 
many women are sentenced for carry- 
ing on anti-Soviet conversations. 

Generally, any woman in the camp 
soon becomes a prostitute. The ques- 
tion of food plays a great part in this. 
The prisoners who have sufficient in- 
fluence to receive supplementary food 
sometimes keep a woman as a “camp 
wife.” 

In every camp a number of nonpris- 
oners are employed, such as heads of 
the various departments of the camp 
administration and members of the 
military guard. Sometimes free em- 
ployees work under prisoner experts. 
A free assistant surgeon, for instance, 
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might be subordinate to the prisoner 
doctor. Among the free workers are 
many ex-prisoners who, after serving 
their sentences, remained in the camps, 
Even camp directors are sometimes ex- 
prisoners. Their situation is not bad, 
They are much better provided for 


than many in normal Soviet life. Vari- 


ous considerations may induce a pris- 
oner to stay on in the camp-after ex- 
piration of his sentence. After the 
many years in prison he frequently 
feels quite lonely and at a loss; neither 
his family nor friends would welcome 
him back home. Meanwhile, the camp 
has become his world, in which every 
detail is of interest to him. Finally, 
the comparatively good pay of free 
employees in the camps is a factor of 
importance. 


In this setting of free versus con- 
demned the idea arises that prisoners 
are lower beings, belonging to an in 
ferior class, and that mere contact with 
them is an insult to a free man. It is 
considered inadmissible for a nonpris- 
oner to eat the-same food as a prison- 
er, sleep under the same roof, or have 
any friendly relations with him. Some 
times this distinction ‘verges on the 
ridiculous. I once saw a free mechanic 
employed in the camp’s electric-powet 
plant bring his shirt to the disinfecting 
chamber to be deloused. It was put in 
with the prisoners’ clothes. Later the 
man in charge of disinfecting was 
reprimanded by the head of the camp 
for having dared mix the garment of 
a nonprisoner with those of prisoners. 

The administration of the camps is 
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a vast bureaucratic machine which 
leaves to the individual directors little 
scope for initiative. When the head of 
acamp works his men into a state of 
complete exhaustion by forcing them 
to their maximum productive effort, 
it is mainly because higher authorities 
demand that he fulfill certain norms. 
If he fails, he is in danger of becoming 
a prisoner himself. I have seen the 
workers in a sawmill driven until they 
could hardly stand on their feet, yet 
the camp director and sawmill man- 
ager were both called to account for 
nonfulfillment of their quota. 

It is a seriously demoralizing cir- 
cumstance that only those survive 
hardships of camp life who are tricky 
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Paul O'Connor, 


VA 1FTY or 75 years ago, the 
western gunman caught the 
fancy of American youth in the web 
of his romance. Today-it is, or ought 
to be, the Alaskan flyer. To risk his 
life daily, in fact several times daily, 
to fly impossible weather, to follow the 
dark curve of a stream through blind- 
_ Ig snow at 50 feet elevation, are the 
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enough to escape being taken for gen- 
eral labor, who obtain some position 
within the zone, and find means of 
getting extra food. Each day is a strug- 
gle for bare existence, and those win 
out who have no moral scruples. This 
produces a general view among the 
prisoners that there is room in life 
only for those not troubled by virtues. 

-The labor camps are places of 
boundless physical and moral suffer- 
ing. Hundreds of thousands, millions, 
perish in them from starvation, cold, 
and exhaustion. They constitute a sys- 
tem which has no respect whatever 
for man as an individual, a system 
impregnated with absolute contempt 
for human life. 





Condensed chapter of a book* 


flyer’s normal stakes in the strange 
game of icy aviation. The aviators 
have a code of their own, and part 
of it is: never let the Northland lick 
you. Some of them it does lick; some 
never. walk away from one of their 
many crack-ups. But they have ab- 
sorbed the sense of trust that the native 


*Eskimo Parish. 1947. Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 1, Wis. 
134 pp. $1.75. 
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Eskimo feels about life in general. 

As an instance of personal devotion, 
consider that of Father Tom Cunning- 
ham, the pastor of Little Diomede 
island, and his friend, Sig Wein. Fa- 
ther Cunningham had been stranded 
at Wales during the fall. The steamer 
that was to take him and his men pa- 
rishioners back to their Island after 
their summer work-on the mainland 
had to leave for Seattle. The derelicts 
were preparing to try crossing many 
miles of open sea in small skin boats, 
when Father Cunningham began to 
feel dizzy. 

He consulted a government nurse, 
who happened to be in Wales. She 
took his temperature; it was 103°. 
Father Cunningham went to bed im- 
mediately. Chills came, and before 
long he passed into a state of delirium 
that caused the nurse and schoolteach- 
ers no little worry and concern. Pneu- 
monia had finally caught up with the 
man of iron from Little Diomede. 

Father Cunningham is an impor- 
tant man in Alaska. News of his 
serious illness spread fast. It reached 
me at Nome. It reached the army 
camp in Fairbanks, and the flyers 
requisitioned a Flying Fortress to res- 
cue the patient. But the weather was 
bad. All government planes were 
grounded. Bill Munz, a crack com- 
mercial flyer of Nome, determined to 
fly anyway. The ceiling was less than 
200 feet, visibility hardly a quarter of 
a mile through driven snow. Bill took 
off, and my heart sank. For two solid 
hours he bucked a head wind. He 
passed Teller, and near the York 
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mountains met a solid wall of fog and 
snow. Disconsolately he turned back, 
making the return trip before the 
wind in 35 minutes. 

Up in Kotzebue, Sig Wein, an Are. 
tic ace if there ever was one, heard 
the news. He was flying two persons 
around on a chartered trip. He uncere- 
moniously dumped them off and 
headed out, straight across the black 
water and swirling ice floes between 
Kotzebue and Shishmaref. Everybody 
up here knows the chance he took. 
Any engine trouble at all meant cer 
tain death in the icy Arctic. Sig made 
Shishmaref the first night. Early the 
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next morning in suicidal weather he * 
took off, landed at Wales, and taxied 7 
right up to the door of the school- piu 
house. Father Tom, bundled in a ‘a 
sleeping bag, was loaded on. He hardly @ .,., 
knew what was happening, but he did § 
manage to murmur, “I knew youwi y. 
would get through, Sig.” Then off pen 
they went through a snowstorm tof, pt 
Nome. Over the mountains they ran my 
into wind, fog and snow so thick that plan 
the pilot had to circle for 20 minutes 4,,, 
between two mountain peaks waiting sie? 
for a clearing. He hoped that Father @;.,.. 
Tom was praying. He must have been, ip. | 
for it cleared momentarily, and in they sep 
went to Nome. Th 
Surprise is one of the more romantic fy... 
qualities of the northern aviators. You mos 
never know when one of them will §,,.,, 
drop out of the skies at the most um His) 
expected times and places. And they y,,, 
are always welcome. smud 
I remember one trip I was planning ff y. 4 








to several inland villages. The weather 
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at Kotzebue had been unusually cold, 
even for Jan. 6. The mercury hov- 
ered between 20° and 40° below zero 
for two months. 

When I got out in the morning, I 
did notice that my windmill was turn- 
ing up 40 amps., but I didn’t realize 
the gravity of the situation until my 
altar boys came in with frozen ears. 
Later I learned that several of my 
Eskimo flock paid the price of their 
devotion to the three Kings with 
frozen ears, cheeks, noses, heels, and 
toes. Rarely do Eskimo children speak 
of the weather, but that morning they 
were actually shouting “Allappal” 
(“My, how cold!”’) 

At the last moment my plane was 
requisitioned for a government mis- 
sion to Nome. I watched it disappear 
inthe distance with no real disappoint- 
ment, because at the time I knew it 
would be used to good purpose against 
the Japanese. But anything can hap- 
pen here. I was just launching into 
a profound explanation of the war to 
my Eskimo friends when another 
plane swung in and landed. I rushed 
down to the field. It was already late 
inthe day but the pilot graciously of- 
fered to take me at least 90 miles into 
the Kobuk country. I loaded on my 
seeping bag and we were off. 

The smoke of the village houses 
was sharply defined in the crystal at- 
mosphere. The bleak outlines of the 
showy mountains were strangely beau- 
titul in the rays of the setting sun. 
Noorvik in the distance was just a 
smudge of smoke. Up the Kobuk river 
we flew. I looked down on its tortu- 
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ous turns, which I had toiled over 
only last year with my dog team. A 
thin line marked the trail. It was prob- 
ably 60° below down there, and I 
shivered when I thought of the 24 
hours on that trail last year. We cov- 
ered that stretch by plane in 45 min- 
utes. 

The plane dropped to a graceful 
landing at Kiana. My pilot took off as 
soon as I had tossed my sleeping bag 
and Mass kit to two smiling Eskimo 
boys. He wished to reach Kotzebue 
before complete darkness set in. As he 
swung up into the gathering dusk, 
and straightened away on his course, 
I reflected on the skill and daring and 
great generosity of the flying men of 
the North. 

I do believe that most of them fly 
for the sheer glory of pioneering, that 
is, the thrill and accomplishment one 
feels in the constant struggle against 
terrifying forces. It is not unusual at 
all to run into winds aloft ranging 
from 60 to 105 miles an hour. In the 
gusty whirlpool air around the moun- 
tains, a small plane leaps and drops 
like a skittish kite. That takes iron 
nerve, and great, unflagging skill. 

Kiana is the only Arctic village out- 
side of Kotzebue with a goodly num- 
ber of Catholics. There are some fine 
old sourdough miners there, who have 
spent the best part of their lives de- 
veloping gold mines at Klery creek. 
Many of them have had sizable for- 
tunes in the past, but instead of hold- 
ing onto their money they sank it back 
into the ground, and drew a blank. 

Both the miners and the Eskimos 
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were delighted beyond measure to 
have a priest with them a whole week. 
Those who live in comfortable homes, 
and have to travel only a few blocks 
to church in their cars, might be im- 
_ pressed to learn that some of those 
Eskimos traveled two miles to daily 
Mass in 52° weather, fasting! 

On the seventh day an aviator 
. friend of mine circled over the village 
and radioed that he would pick me 
up the next morning for a still deeper 
trip into the interior. The day opened 
with bitter weather. My flying friend 
thought he could make it in spite of 
the snow and wind. He got as far as 
the fringe of the Kobuk mountains by 
flying low. All of a sudden his win- 
dows blacked out with frost. He was 
flying blind by sheer instinct. He tried 
to turn back; one ski caught a ragged 
piece of ice and was sheared off. In a 
matter of seconds the other ski went. 
His wing tipped suddenly, and he hit 
the snow. With his long Arctic train- 
ing, he automatically shut off the gas 
line as the plane turned turtle and 
tossed its engine free. How he and 
his passengers walked away from that 
one is little short of a miracle. 

When the news filtered through, I 
gave up all hope of visiting Shungnak, 
100 miles or so farther up the Kobuk 
river. | was making arrangements to 
return by dog sled when another wan- 
dering plane slid onto the snow with 
its landing lights ablaze. It was heavily 
laden with the persons and equipment 
of an army lieutenant and sergeant on 
another government mission. 

Since they were going my way, and 
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were quite willing that I accompany 
them, I managed to squeeze in. The 


next morning we rose jerkily into the | 


air and made a rough, fast trip across 
the foothills to Selawick. Here the 
aviator unloaded his army men and 
started with me and his ‘mail up into 
the heart of the Arctic. The wind was 
strong, but the visibility fine. We flew 


in between the Baird and Waring | 


mountain ranges. I looked down with 
joy on the beautiful Kobuk country. 

Forty years ago this region swarmed 
with miners. One-old-timer told me 
that it had taken him 11 days to go 
from Kiana to Shungnak. We would 
make the same trip in just under two 
hours. Not many miles below I could 


see a few Eskimo cabins strewn along | 


the trail like discarded lumps of cot- 
ton. We looked down on Jade moun- 
tain, where a fortune could be made 
by one who is ready to invest a 
fortune. In the distance was Hunt 
river, where the brown bear and the 
black roam undisturbed. I could see, 
too, Ambler river, with its mineral 
deposits yet to be developed. 

Rough winds shook up the plane as 
we squared off for a difficult landing 
at Shungnak. In spite of a dangerous 
cross wind we slipped onto the snow 
without even a jar. Those flyers cat 
play the wind like an artist plays his 
instrument; and I was with Sig Wein, 
artist among artists. 

I planned to stay several days im 
this Quaker village, to do what I could 
with the few Catholics there. One 
night I was deep in my sleeping bag 
and I dreamed about Alaskan jade, 
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when I heard a knocking at my door. 
[glanced at my watch: 3 a.m. I rose 
and found a fur-bundled construction 
engineer outside. He told me that the 
ctoss wind was so strong that a land- 
ing could not be made, and that I was 
to go overland ten miles up the river, 
where the heavily loaded plane could 
take off directly into the wind. Soon 
we were aloft. 

We picked up mail at other villages 
and headed back for Kotzebue. As we 
neared Kobuk lake we dipped down 
fora closer view of the wrecked plane, 
the one that was to pick me up. It was 
completely smashed. Off in the dis- 
tance we saw a tractor drawing a big 
bobsled; it was coming from Kotzebue 
to salvage the wreckage. Then Kotze- 
bue itself. We landed smoothly, and 
Iwas back at headquarters. 

Those flyers and their planes have 
done much for Alaska. Saving lives by 
means of emergency flights has be- 
come commonplace. They save time 
on overland flights, but most impor- 
tant of all, they even help to save souls. 
For example, one day in late spring I 
was standing before my house, watch- 
ing the winds whip the sky clean of 
clouds. Suddenly out of nowhere a 
plane swooped and landed. The motor 
died, the pilot climbed out, and 
walked directly to me. 

“Father, can you be ready in ten 
minutes? A woman dying over in a 
itining camp wants to see you.” 

Before the plane was gassed up, I 
Was ready with Mass kit and holy oils. 

We banked out over Eschscholitz 
bay, and I breathed easier when we 
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hit the opposite coast again. The min- 
ing town nestled between two steep 
hills, not a good place to land in a 
cross‘wind. We sat down gently, how- 
ever, and before long I was at the bed- 
side of the dying woman, hearing her 
confession, and giving her the last sac- 
raments. The Church’s sacraments are 
wonderful everywhere, but here in 
this lonely and almost savage land, 
they seem even more wonderful. 

Later that evening I was able to 
gather my flock in the home of my 
penitent. We said the Rosary, and the 
following morning I said Mass and 
gave holy Viaticum. Someone later 
remarked that “Viaticum was a sort 
of a grubstake for heaven.” I knew 
that there was no irreverence meant, 
and knew, too, that only a miner could 
see so clearly that Viaticum was actu- 
ally the food and equipment necessary 
for the most perilous of all journeys 
after treasure. Death came quietly for 
the woman a few days later, and as a 
striking completion of life’s strange 
circle, I baptized a baby, and gave a 
child her First Communion. 

Since there was nothing in sight for 
the next week, I determined to drop 
down on Nome for a little spiritual re- 
fueling among some of my fellow 
missionaries there. A plane slid in to 
Kotzebue; I left an hour later. 

I was so busy buckling my safety 
belt that I didn’t notice the quivering 
plane slide and side-step in its ascent. 
I looked up in time to see the taut jaw 
and whitened knuckles of the pilot, 
and realized immediately that we had 
missed a bad crack-up by inches. The 
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chief engineer, a fellow passenger, 
later remarked with the laconic un- 
concern that exposure to danger 
breeds, “You were ten feet from eter- 
nity, Father; I measured it myself.” 

We had. gone about 50 miles. In 
fact, we had just crossed the Arctic 
rim when I began to notice that things 
looked a little uncertain in the skies 
ahead. We banked, and skirted some 
low clouds. It was then that I first 
noticed the ice on the wings. We were 
about 4,000 feet up, heading out over 
Eschscholitz bay. I craned my neck to 
see the altimeter; we were dropping 
200 feet a minute. I scratched the frost 
from the side window, and looked 
down. Black water was coming up 
fast. I looked ahead; it was 15 miles 
to the nearest shore. The engineer 


pointed at the wings; they were well: 


covered with ice by now. Above the 
roar of the laboring motor, I heard 
him say something about “prayer.” He 
didn’t have to make any suggestions; 
I was already working fairly constant- 
ly on that particular matter. I watched 
the lines of worry forming on the pi- 
lot’s face, felt the sluggish response of 
the plane, and saw the water coming 
closer. The land ahead stayed distant. 

Down, down, we sank. I began plan- 
ning just what I would do when we 
settled into the water, just as though 
there would be a chance to survive that 
deadly ducking. Down, down, we 
dropped until we were but 50 feet 
above the waves. Suddenly I realized 
that the plane had leveled off; we 
maintained level flight. I saw the pi- 
lot’s shoulders go up in a sigh of relief. 


He turned and shouted that the ice” 
always cracks off the wings near open 
water. I shivered a little at realization 
of how close we were to having that - 
ice taken off by the water itself. 

With the wind howling around us, 
and snow swirling in from the sea, I 
dimly made out the-radio pole at Deer- 
ing. We missed it by inches. I think 
I was still holding my breath when 
we dropped to a quick landing in the 
deep snow some minutes later. The 


- wind and snow were blowing s0 


furiously that the storekeeper gasped 
in amazement when we walked in. He 
had not even heard the roar of our 
motor as we skimmed above his roof, 
Just before we arrived at Nome a 
formation of P-40’s roared up to meet 
us. With their blinding speed they 
made our little commercial kite look 
like a lumbering barge. They moved 
around us a couple of times, and then — 
were off with a friendly and courteous 
wave of the pilots’ hands, And then 
Nome. My missionary colleagues were 
somewhat taken aback with the 
warmth and enthusiasm with which 
I greeted them later—wondered if I 
were a little delirious. “Just glad to be - 
here,” I explained; and spent ani hour 
or two relating the details of the trip 
down, not a little of which was sheet | 
praise for a pilot’s cool efficiency. 
I personally owe much to the pilots 


of the North; my people owe them — 


much. And I shall always be grateful 
for what they have done; I shall con- 
tinue to show that gratitude by pray- 
ing God to keep wings and hearts 
clean and sure in the northern air. 
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We interview Franco 


Franco's Four Freedoms 


Fin following questions were submitted to 
Generalissimo Franco by the editor of the 
CatHoLic Digest, answered by him through 
the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. His 
answers describe the respect the Spanish gov- 
ement has for the Four Freedoms of the 
Adantic Charter, and what it has done up 
to now to establish them. 

These observations by the head of the 
Spanish State have special significance now 
that our foreign~ policy no longer deems it 
necessary to appease Russia by showing hos- 
tility to Spain. Many observers expect a close 
friendship to develop between the two coun- 
tries. Others, perhaps not so numerous, hope 
that the name-calling, indulged in by the 
secular press since the beginning of the civil 
war, will soon be directed towards countries 
more deserving of censure. One need not 
sarch long to find governments in Europe 
which have no respect whatsoever for the 
Four Freedoms. 

Lls there any official restriction on 
the freedom of worship for Protes- 
tants in Spain? 

Art. 6 of the Fuero de los Espanoles, 
given on the 17th July 1945, estab- 
‘lishes permanently: “that nobody shall 
be molested by reason of religious be- 
liefs, nor on account of privately prac- 
ticing his own religion.” And this has 
been observed in Spain, not only since 
the law was enacted, but ever since the 
beginning of the National Movement; 
the fact that in our Moroccan Protecto- 
tate, Catholics, Moslems and Jews live 
together in a spirit of the greatest cor- 
diality, is proof enough of this. 

However, Spain is profoundly and 
fundamentally a Catholic nation; prac- 
tically all Spaniards are Catholics, 


¢ being only a very small minority 
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of non-religious persons, who never- 
theless have been baptized. The num- 
ber of Protestants is therefore reduced 
to a very small number of foreigners, 
or Spaniards who have lived outside 
Spain for many years, all of whom 
have their freedom of worship guaran- 
teed. There are, in consequence, a 
number of Protestant churches, where 
services are freely held. 

The Regime does in this sense fol- 
low the traditional Spanish policy, al- 
ready proclaimed in the Constitution 
of the Monarchy of 1876, and still in 
force in 1931, by which the State de- 
clared itself Catholic with tolerance of 
worship for other cults. 


2. What is the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward secret fraternal organi- 
zations, such as the Masons? 


The principles of the encyclical, 
Humanum Genus, of Pope Leo XIII 
are readily accepted by the Spanish 
people because of their Catholic char- 
acter, because they live in a Catholic 
State, and because the Masonic lodges 
in Spain have aggravated the situation 
by their revolutionary, criminal and 
anti-Spanish conduct. In all national 
crises, the Spanish Masons distinguish- 
ed themselves by their treason to their 
country and their collaboration with 
her foreign enemies during the last 
days of the Republic. They inspired 
and backed the decision to burn down 
churches and convents, Distinguished 
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republican leaders, on account of their 
sense of order, were thrown out of 
their lodges and liquidated. Such 
were: Melquiades Alvarez, Lepez 
Ochoa, Salazar Alonso, Abad Conde, 
Rico Avello and many others, assassi- 
nated in revenge in Madrid during the 
revolution, under Masonic inspiration. 

Although they were not numerous, 
they had managed to weave a web in 
which the country was caught. In this 
way an atheist and perverse minority 
subdued a great Catholic nation and 
handed it over to the interests of its 
enemies. 

Spanish lodges cam never be judged 
by the same standards as those abroad 
but they should be taken for what they 
have represented in our nation. 


3. Does Spain freely allow the entry 
- and circulation of foreign publica- 
tions? 


Look into any of the more impor- 
tant Madrid bookstores and ‘you will 
see a large number of foreign books 
on sale, either in their native language 
or translated. into Spanish. You will 
also observe that in Spain you can buy 
foreign magazines and publications of 
all sorts, sufficient to please the most 
exacting tastes; nevertheless, it should 
not be forgotten that we are a Cath- 
olic, and, therefore, a moral country, 
and that we cannot consent to the ex- 
hibition and circulation of libelous, 
pornographic, or antireligious publi- 
cations; also, and due to the scarcity 
of foreign exchange and the high cost 
of foreign publications, preference is 
given to good books which are in de- 


mand in intellectual and _ technical 
centers. ; 


4. Are foreign correspondents allowed 
to report news without censorship? 
Since the international war ended, 

the foreign press enjoys in Spain a 

degree of liberty which I think is not 

surpassed in any other country, Since 

April, 1945, foreign correspondents 

can send whatever dispatches they 

deem fit. 

You have no doubt been able to read 
in the American press a good deal of 
news which is biased and hostile to 
our nation, and which has been sent 
from Spain by journalists who, de 
spite their incorrect conduct, have 
continued to practice their profession 
in our territory. Only four newspaper 
men, one of them an American, ceased 
to be acceptable and were asked to 
surrender their press cards, because 
they repeatedly sent out news and in- 
formation of a clearly proven false and 
slanderous nature. If in this we have 
been at fault, in comparison with what 
is done in other countries, our fault is 
that we have been excessively benevo- 
lent. 

5. Are there any political prisoners im 
Spain? If so, how many, and are 
they being released? 

Propaganda carried on in bad faith 
has given rise to mistaken notions 
about political prisoners in Spain. The 
penal population in Spain is now prat- 
tically equal to that of prewar days. 
Only about 4,000 prisoners, con 
demned for murder and other grave 
crimes committed during the civil war, 
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remain from the past revolution. It is, 
therefore, a question of common crimi- 
nals who profited by the civil war and 
committed crimes which are punished 
by the penal codes of every country 
in the world. 

Regardless of their ideals, Spaniards 
can live freely in Spain, in peace and 
jiberty, without anyone molesting 
them; but, if communists or anarchists 
assault banks or private properties, if 
they sabotage electric plants or rail- 
ways, if they engage in kidnapping or 
daylight robbery, or if they organize 
gangs with such objects in view, the 
organizers and instigators are, as in 
any other civilized country, arrested 
and tried according to the laws and 
codes in force: laws which,we have not 
invented, since they are the same as 
were used by the monarchy and the 
republic. The idea that there are any 
political prisoners in Spain has been 
circulated through the world only by 
the cleverness and persistence of com- 
munist propaganda. 


6.Are there restrictions on civil lib- 
erties? 

Our Fuero de los Espaioles, which 
isthe habeas corpus or Magna Char- 
taof our liberties, and which was re- 
cently confirmed by popular vote as 
one of the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, proclaims that respect for 
the dignity, integrity and liberty of the 
human being is one of the principles 
of the Spanish State; among other 
things, the Fuero de los Espafioles 
guarantees the following: respect for 
the individual and the family; educa- 
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tion and iascruction, and participation 
in public functions through the family, 
the municipality and the syndicate; it 
also guarantees the discharge of public 
functions, free expression of ideas, lib- 
erty and secrecy of correspondence, 
residence inside national territory, re- 
union and association, always accord- 
ing to the law. It guarantees security 
within the law, the prohibition of ar- 
resi except in the cases and under the 
form prescribed by law, and the im- 
possibility of being condemned except 
by the application of a law already in 
force before the commission of the 
crime; and the right of all Spaniards 
to work. These articles can be suspend- 
ed only in exceptional cases, only in 
part, and only for a limited time. Since 
their promulgation they have not been 
suspended for a single day. 

Thus, in some respects we have 
more liberty, in some less, than other 
countries. 

In contrast with the faithfulness 
with which Spain has observed these 
guarantees, I can assure you that, in 
the five years of the Republic, Spain 
lived in almost perpetual suspension 
of constitutional guarantees and civil 
rights; and this to such a degree that 
the very officials of public authority, 
responsible for safeguarding and de- 
fending citizens, treacherously. and 
vilely killed the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, the ex-minister Sefior Calvo So- 
telo. 

You can assure your readers that in 
Spain every citizen who abides by the 
law has all the fundamental liberties 
of man guaranteed to him. 
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7.What effect on the economy of 
Spain did the theft of money by the 
so-called Republican government 
have? How much did they steal? 
Has any been recovered? 


Those who effected that gigantic 
theft not only took away from Spain 
the very large reserves of our National 
Bank but they also broke into the 
public and private vaults of the banks, 
ransacked the churches’ treasures, as 
well as those in private houses. In Ma- 
drid they did not even respect the State 


controlled pawnshops where so many = 


poor people had pawned their small 
jewels. All this makes it practically 
impossible to determine the exact 
quantity of the theft. We know that 
the greatest part of the gold of the 
Bank of Spain went to Russia, and 
that the subversive campaigns con- 
ducted against our country have been 
financed by Spanish gold and treas- 
ures. 

The loss of those metallic reserves of 
our Bank considerably aggravated the 
dificult economic situation which 
Spain has had to endure as a conse- 
quence of her war. This situation is 
being overcome by the laboriousness 
and the firmness of the Spanish peo- 
ple, and today we have the satisfaction 
of being able to say that, despite that 
robbery, Spain has faithfully complied 
with all her foreign economic commit- 
ments, even with those of the preced- 
ing regime. 


8.1s social legislation based on the Pa- 
pal encyclicals? If so, will Your Ex- 
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cellency give some instances? How 
does the Falange assist? 


Our social legislation is so abundant 
and important that this question can 
be answered here only superficially. 
So much has been done in this field 
that a full-length book would be neces- 
sary for a complete answer. There are 
a number of such books by eminent 
men, such as the one by Father Az- 
piazu, S.J., in which he points out the 
parallel between the precepts of the 
encyclicals and our own legislation. 
There is also the book of Father Valle, 
SJ., which has a list of the Spanish 
labor laws and institutions in defense 
of the worker. Only a few days ago 
the Jurados de Empresa have been 
established by law, reflecting what is 
written in the encyclical Quadragesi- 
mo Anno: the participation in man- 
agement of all those who take part in 
production. 

The Christian concept of work, 
which insists on the personal dignity 
of him who toils, has been reflected 
in all Spanish social legislation; more- 
over, it endeavors to guarantee at all 
times the economic security of the 
worker, through an all-embracing sys- 
tem of social insurance. 

The Catholic world should be inter- 
ested in becoming acquainted with 
this Spanish social work, which has 
put into practice the principles of 
the papal encyclicals which so many 
Catholics pleading economic difficul- 
ties have failed to apply. Thanks to 
peace and harmony within the nation, 
Spain has achieved internal order and 
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the cooperation of her citizens neces- 
sary for success. 

Falange, which has been so calumni- 
ated outside Spain, has a place of 
honor in this great enterprise, for it 
has encouraged it from the very begin- 
ning, has placed it under the patronage 
of the Church, and has defended and 
maintained it throughout Spain. 

I consider this Spanish social work 
one of the most far-reaching events of 
modern times, In these hours of crisis 
and of Marxist defeats, of communist 
menaces, of capitalistic failures and of 
social unrest, Spain harmonizes what 
should be eternal and indestructible: 
our faith, and the progress of our 
country with the human, just and le- 
gitimate interests of those who hunger 
and thirst for justice. 


9. Does Your Excellency wish to make 
any further statement for the Cath- 
olic Press of the United States? 


In the first place, I wish to express 
my gratitude, and that of all Spaniards, 
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for the magnificent way the American 
Catholic press has published the truth 
about Spain during the last two years. 
I also wish to’say that Spanish Cath- 
olics do their best to understand the 
motives which inspire Catholic life in 
the U.S.A.; although they are not 
always easily understandable, we re- 
spect them and hold them in the high- 
est esteem. 

I hope that Americans also will be 
reasonable toward Spanish affairs, and 
that they shall judge them with the 
same consideration. The same criteria 
cannot be applied always and in all 
places. Within the past few months 
many Americans have come to a bet- 
ter understanding of what we are try- 
ing to do. I hope that a more profound 
knowledge of Spain and Spanish af- 
fairs will deepen and broaden that 
understanding. 

To the Catholics of your great coun- 
try we send our cordial regards. May 
God continue to inspire you and to 
aid you in your enterprises. 
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P; opaganda 


By wit of the people, Latvia was declared a Soviet Republic July 21, 1940, 
amidst nation-wide rejoicing. Hundreds of thousands marched to the Govern- 
ment house to express their jubilation. 


Arnold Deglav in the USSR Information Bulletin (16 Oct. *46). 


News 


Genera Jonas Cernius, former premier of Lithuania, is now a laborer on a 
British farm in Hampshire, earning board and $1 a week. Cernius, as premier, 
signed the Russo-Lithuanian 15-year treaty on Oct. 10, 1939, in which Russia 
pledged herself to respect Lithuania’s sovereign rights. 

Catholic Mirror (Oct. °47). 








Fish That 


By E. GARVER 


() of the most remarkable photo- 
graphs in existence was taken by 
Captain Ira Abbot, of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. It is the first known pho- 
tograph of a swordfish ramming a 
boat and shows the sword piercing the 
side of a 14-foot dory used in cod-fish- 
ing. With a second fierce attack the 
monster ripped a plank entirely away 
and sank the craft. The picture sets at 
rest any doubts as to the authenticity 
of the tales which sailors have brought 
home of the ferocity of the monsters, 
some of which weigh nearly half a ton. 
Such a savage brute will charge a ship 
upon the sight of it, and there is not 
the slightest doubt that in former years 
many unsolved mysteries of little boats 
that never returned were due to the 
swift, crippling attacks of swordfish. 

For the swordfish fears nothing, 
either in or on the waters. It attacks 
even whales, and it is believed that 
sometimes the assaults it makes on 
boats are made by mistake, the fish 
taking them for whales. 

Some few years back a monster 
made a fierce attack on a large schoon- 
er off Boston. The fish smashed into 
the boat at enormous speed, and made 
a great puncture in the forepeak below 
the water line, through which the sea 
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poured so rapidly that the pumps were 
working 400 strokes an hour to keep 
the water down. The sword that in- 
flicted the damage had broken off and 
fallen inside the vessel, a not uncom 
mon happening. The schooner was on 
a fishing trip, but the captain regarded 
the damage as so serious that he put 
into dry dock for repair. 

There is authentic evidence, too, of 
an amazing attack made by swordfish 
on a British warship. The hefty 
Xiphias gladius—to give the creature 
its scientific name—actually under- 
took a naval engagement with HMS 
Leopard. While she was refitting in 
dockyard a sword was found which 
had broken after going through an 
inch of copper sheathing, a three- 
inch plank, and four and a half inches 
of wood behind. Nine strokes of a 25- 
pound sledge hammer, the artificers 
reckoned, would have been needed if 
a man had wished to drive an iron 
bolt to that depth. The fish achieved 
it at one blow. 

Another struck a wooden ship with 
equally prodigious force. Its sword 
pierced through the copper sheathing, 
an inch of the undersheathing and 
then a three-inch plank of hardwood. 
A good start—but it was only a start. 


*Cork, Ireland. April 26, 1947. 
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The sword next pierced through the 
2 inches of white oak timber and a 
hard oak ceiling two and a half inches 
thick. Finally, it entered an oil cask 
and broke off. Penetration was aston- 
ishingly clean, and it was reckoned 
the fish must have been traveling at 
60 miles an hour when it struck. 

At one time, when ships were made 
solely of timber, attacks were so com- 
mon that they were recognized as 
among the “perils of the sea,” and a 
noted English jurist once described in 
court the power of a swordfish’s attack 
as “equal to the accumulated force of 
15 double-handed hammers.” There- 
fore it is not surprising that man 
stands very little chance against its 
assaults. 

Some ten years back a Gold Coast 
fisherman met his death in a terrible 
way about a dozen miles off shore. 
The man, Kwashi Botswe, and four 
companions, were returning after an 
unsuccessful morning’s work. They 
fastened a herring to a hook and 
threw it into the sea. It was immedi- 
ately taken by a swordfish, and Bots- 
we, who was sitting at the end of the 
canoe, tried to draw it in. 

Two other men sank grappling 
hooks into the monster, leaving the 
angler to clutch the creature’s sword 
with his cloth-protected hand. As he 
bent to the task, the infuriated fish 
made a lunge, and ran him through 
the head, the sword projecting a 
hand’s breadth behind. Botswe was 
drawn into the sea and died. The 
swordfish was about seven feet long, 
its sword alone measuring two feet. 
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One of the largest swordfish ever 
taken was caught a few years ago in 
dry dock at Balboa, the port of Pana- 
ma City. It weighed 1,008. pounds, 
measured 15 ft., 4 in. overall, and had 
a sword one yard three inches long. 
When the water was pumped out of 
the dock the giant fish was found at 
the bottom battling against the wood- 
en blocks and ripping them to pieces. 
After putting up a valiant fight the 
fish was eventually landed by means 
of a crane, and it died three hours 
later. 

What is the value of the sword to 
the fish? Stories have gone the rounds 
of swordfish hunting with schools of 
sHarks and attacking whales. It has 
been thought that while the sharks 
worry their victims, the swordfish dart 
in. Unfortunately for this theory, 
swordfish and sharks are mortal ene- 
mies. 

On the other hand, there is evidence 
that the swordfish uses its sword to 
help it to obtain food. It generally 
feeds on such fish as mackerel and cod- 
fish. Swordfish rise beneath schools of 
small fish, striking to the right and 
left with their swords until they have 
killed or disabled sufficient for a meal 
by cutting them with the edges. 

One observer wrote, “At times they 
have been seen to rise perpendicularly 
out of the water until the sword and 
two-thirds of their body are exposed 
to view; then they fall flat on their 
sides, striking many of the fish with 
their bodies and the sides of their 
swords. One fisherman reported pick- 
ing up as much as a bushel of herring 
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on George’s Banks, Nova Scotia, thus 
killed by a swordfish. After disabling 
their prey they eat them.” 

There is a regular industry engaged 
in catching swordfish for food. Off 
Nova Scotia and Quebec the search 
for the fish is quite a profitable under- 
taking and most seasons well over 2 
million pounds are taken. For years 
the Canadian National Railways have 
been providing fast transport for 
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swordfish packed in iced boxes, aveail 


aging 300 pounds a box, to markets | 


in Eastern and Central Canada, and_ 
the eastern parts of the U.S. Mon. | 
treal and Boston fishmongers feature 
swordfish steaks, which housewives — 
consider tasty and desirable. The livers 
are very valuable, since the vitamin- 
A potency of swordfish livers is much 
higher than that of codfish. About 25 


tons are marketed each year. 


Palomar Telescope 


By DAVID O. WOODBURY 


ITHIN several months, the fa- 
// mous 200-inch Palomar tele- 

scope, capable of penetrating 
celestial mysteries a billion light years 
away, will be operating. Astronomers 
expect that this inconceivably delicate 
and powerful instrument will add 
vastly to knowledge of outer space and 
the nature of the universe. 

When men first turn this telescope 
heavenward and, symbolically, voyage 
toward the outer rim of the universe, 
they will travel more than a billion 
years backward into cosmic history. 
What they may discover is almost be- 
yond conceiving. Perhaps the depths 
of space are too profound for man, or 





Condensed from ’47, the Magazine 
of the Year,* owned by 350 of the 
leading writers, artists and photogra- 
phers. Copyright, 1947, Associated 
Magazine Contributors. 











any man-made engine, to fathom. Or 
perhaps he has, at last, an instrument 
capable of setting the mighty time 
scale of the universe as a whole, and 
even of fixing an appraximate date for 
the dawn of creation. 

What are the problems the instru- 
ment may solve? First, there is the 
enigma of “empty” space. Is the cos 
mos a void spattered with occasional 
bits of matter? Is it, as Einstein be 


*68 W. 45th St., New York City, 19. October, 1947. 
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lieves, filled with a combination of 
mass and energy? Has the universe 
definable boundaries? What of the 
theory of the expanding universe? 
Have heavenly bodies been turbulent- 
ly rushing away from each other since 
creation, and will they, at some point, 
turn back in upon, and destroy, them- 
selves? 

The giant instrument at Palomar 
has cost $6 million and has taken 20 
years’ work by the world’s finest opti- 
cl and engineering experts. It is not 
a mammoth spyglass, but rather a 
precision camera, whose findings will 
be written in terms of billions of years, 
miles to the 21st power of 10, and 
velocities fully half the speed of light. 
Yet the actual measurements that es- 
tablish such inconceivable quantities 
will be made with micrometers on 
photographs a fewinches square. 

Visitors to Palomar mountain are 
not allowed to use the telescope, since 
body heat alone can upset the in- 
sttument’s delicate balance, but they 
could not see anything intelligible 
anyway. Not even astronomers will 
look through the great instrument, ex- 
cept for occasional checking or relaxa- 
tion. Photochemistry will replace the 
human eye, and eliminate its capacity 
for error. Everything the machine dis- 
covers will be revealed by one raw 
material only, light, often starlight so 
faint that a single plate may require 
exposure night after night for a week, 
before any irnage is obtained. Tiny 
differences in wave length, minute 
Variations in color and intensity, must 
supply all the data for confirming 
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theories of cosmic importance. There 
will be no drama at Palomar in terms 
of ordinary human action. Years of 
painstaking search and analysis will 
be necessary before new information 
on the universe can be had. 

The story of Palomar began 10 
years ago at the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena when the 
slow fashioning of the 17-foot mirror 
began under the expert hands of Dr. 
John A. Anderson and assistants. An- 
derson has pronounced the glass fin- 
ished. Its “Hartmann criterion” has 
been reduced by careful polishing to 
one-100th of a second of arc. That 
means that the mirror would focus the 
light from a star to an image only one- 
360,000th of a degree in diameter if 
the atmosphere did not interfere. 
Nevertheless, Anderson refused to let 
the mirror leave the shop till he had 
refined its shallow curve to within 
two-millionths of an inch of absolute 
perfection at every point. 

‘The mirror will soon be in place, 
its gossamer-thin reflecting aluminum 
surface ready with 800,000 times the 
power of both human eyes, whose 
lenses open to a maximum diameter of 
a third of an inch in total darkness. 

Incredible accuracy has been built 
into every part of the great instru- 
ment. It will automatically follow a 
heavenly body crossing the night sky, 
make corrections for temperature, hu- 
midity, barometric pressure, and the 
varying refraction of the atmosphere. 
An electromechanical “computer” sim- 
ilar to wartime antiaircraft weapon 
directors, does this. Into the computer, 
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before recording begins, the astrono- 
mers insert local weather information, 
which combines with other intrieate 
data dependent upon the position of 
the 580-ton mechanism; all is con- 
verted into mathematical equations by 
metal fingers and solved in the robot’s 
whirring brain. The result is trans- 
mitted to the driving motors, so that 
the telescope coordinates almost per- 
fectly with a star’s slightest change in 
position. 

Inevitably there will be slight errors 
from twisting and bending of parts, 
tiny lags in electrical controls, possibly 
even a few small inconsistencies in 
design. But all faults will be deter- 
mined by tests and checks made in 
charted celestial areas; finally one last 
correction will adjust previous correc- 
tions. The telescope will then be ready 
for travel on the high seas of space. 

What known facts will chart its 
course across the universe? 

On a fine winter’s night we may see 
several thousand stars with the un- 
aided eye. When Galileo focused the 
first telescope in 1609, he discovered a 
hundred times as many more. Modern 
astronomy has multiplied that beyond 
count. The main elements of the uni- 
verse are not stars but vast clouds of 
stars called nebulae, themselves count- 
ed in the millions, and separated by 
awesome chasms of emptiness. Only 
two measuring units can cope with 
such distances; one is the light-year, a 
yardstick about 6 trillion miles long; 
the other is the megaparsec 200,000 
million times the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit around the sun. 


We ourselves live in a nebula of 
some 20 billion stars, the Galaxy 
which resembles a dinner plate whirl- 
ing edgewise through space. Light re- 
quires 100,000 years to cross from rim 
to opposite rim. Most other nebulae 
seem to be of similar shape and size, 
The nearest, faintly visible a little 
south and east of the W in the con» 
stellation Andromeda, is 900,000 light- 
years away. Mt. Wilson’s 100-inch re- 
flector, opened in 1917, which ex 
tended the boundaries of visible space 
from a few million to half a billion 
light-years, uncovered thousands upon 
thousands of nebulae, island universes, 
scattered fairly evenly in all directions, 
like flecks of foam on a stormy ocean. 

Twenty-five years ago, V. M. Sli- 
pher at Lowell observatory discovered 
the bright lines of hydrogen and other 
familiar elements seen in the spectra 
of distant nebulae were shifted a little 
toward the red. He and others decided 
that, as a train whistle’s pitch becomes 
lower as it moves away, so this “red 
shift” was evidence that the star 
islands were moving away from the 
Galaxy at enormous speeds. Edwin 
Hubble ‘at Mt. Wilson later found a 
consistent pattern in this peculiar mo- 
tion; the farther away the nebulae 
were, the redder their light, hence, the 
faster they were probably moving. By 
1933, a speed of 15,000 miles a second 
had been assigned to bodies 150 mil- 
lion light-years out, and, as Hubble 
had shown, this “radial velocity” was 
directly proportional to remoteness. 

There were other possible explana- 
tions. Perhaps light, traveling so far 
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to reach us, “got tired” and stretched 
out a little. Perhaps invisible cosmic 
dust reddened the light, as moisture 
crimsons a setting sun. No one knew 
positively. 

Careful observations at Mt. Wilson 
gradually increased the data on the 
ted shift, and in 30 years never turned 
up a single fact that could disprove the 
theory of radial velocity. But the uni- 
yerse was far too small as the 100-inch 
saw it. Distant data was needed. In- 
spired by the fascinating riddles the 
telescope had posed, George Ellery 
Hale persuaded the Rockefeller Gen- 
eral Education board, in 1928, to put 
up the millions needed for Palomar. 
With twice the diameter of mirror, 
eight times the volume of space could 
be investigated, and a real sampling 
assured, 

In the 20 years since construction 
was begun, much new information has 
been contributed on the nature of the 
astrophysical world. Beginning with 
Einstein’s general theory of relativity 
in 1915, mathematicians have been 
hammering their way toward a ten- 
able concept of the universe, based on 
the red shift.-De Sitter, Lemaitre, 
Birkhoff, Eddington and Jeans by di- 
Vergent routes arrived at much the 
same belief, the postulate of an ex- 
panding universe. 

In their cosmology there is no such 
thing as a “straight” line. Any line 
projected far enough curves. Hence, 
sientists today picture the cosmos as 
a mathematical solid of four dimen- 
sions: a “closed” universe in which 
space curves back upon itself and is 
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finite in size. This can best be under- 
stood by analogy with the earth’s own 
surface, a curved plane without be- 
ginning or end, center or rim. 

Such immense factors do not show 
on earth, nor even in the vastness of 
our Galaxy. It takes millions of aggre- 
gations of stars, millions of nebulae, 
to produce the curves that shut us in. 
Hence cosmologists, concerned only 
with the whole, have been plodding 
along alone, in so rare a region that 
no practical experimenter, limited by 
the instruments at hand, could follow 
them. But, in this year of 1947, fact- 
collecting astronomers have completed 
a tool so powerful that they can now 
join their more speculative colleagues 
and proceed from conjecture toward 
fact. 

Many lifetimes of careful work are 
ahead before such vast concepts can 
be backed by proof. Meanwhile, what 
discoveries shall we be reading about 
in the next 20 years? 

First comes the mystery of space it- 
self. Classical theory held there was 
nothing in space but stars whizzing 
through an “ether” which acted like 
a solid but looked like a void. New 
cosmic theories contradict this. The 
Einstein mass-energy equation, made 
famous by the atomic bomb, tells us 
that space is filled with a combination 
of mass and energy. Einstein believes 
space is, or was, packed with atoms, 
more or less evenly distributed, more 
or less inactive. De Sitter holds that it 
is packed with energy and almost 
empty of matter. 

In our Galaxy are gigantic dust 
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clouds, some with edges as sharply 
defined as massive thunderheads. If 
stars can be seen through them, with 
the help of infrared light and elec- 
tronic multipliers, we may find out 
their true nature. By observing enough 
of them, we may write their history 
and assign the laws by which they live 
and die, 

Every nebula but our own displays 
a brilliant nucleus of stars, close- 
packed and blazing with an intensity 
far beyond that of its surroundings. 
But our Galaxy shows none. Our nu- 
cleus should be visible in the con- 
stellation Sagittarius; there is nothing 
there but darkness. Why? Presumably 
because dust clouds intervene. To sub- 
stantiate this is work for the 200-inch 
camera. Long exposures with super- 
sensitive plates may detect some kind 
of radiation penetrating the clouds. If 
successful, and we find a proper nu- 
cleus, the character of the obstruction 
and the nature of the space-filling 
material will no longer be mysteries. 

An understanding of the dust 
clouds will raise a second question: 
how is a star born? Dust, apparently, 
once was a part of the evenly distrib- 
uted cosmic carpet. Why did it con- 
dense and segregate itself in particular 
parts of the heavens? What turned 
that inert cloud into a seething mass 
of atoms at millions of tons pressure 
and millions of degrees of tempera- 
ture? Are cosmic rays the birth cries 
of star infants, uttered long ago? 

Such questions have remained un- 
answered because no detector power- 
ful enough to unriddle them has ever 
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been at hand. Now it is at hand, in 
the 200-inch mirror, the Schmidt cam- 
eras, and in a variety of precision in- 
struments still to be finished. 

The plan is to make a thorough 
canvass of the far heavens, a long and 
accurate statistical study of nebular 
velocities and distribution. If the sim- 
ple rule, that outward velocity is pro- 
portional to distance, holds, we should 
know pretty closely how the universe 
is made. Astronomers are confident 
because, even within the comparative- 
ly short range of the Mt. Wilson tele- 
scope, nebular velocities of 60,000 
miles a second are suggested. That is 
one-third the speed of light itself. And 
since, as far as we know, there can be 
no speed greater than that of light, 
and because nebular speeds are build- 
ing up with great rapidity as observa- 
tions move outward, there is little 
room left before this motion reaches 
its limit. At that limit the boundaries 
of the universe will be set. 

The 200-inch telescope is by no 
means an ultimate achievement, but 
only an outsize increase in the capaci- 
ty of camera and film. Like a sampling 
poll on earth, it is hoped that this tele- 
scope’s statistical studies will reach the 
point of diminishing returns, beyond 
which greater samplings will not ap- 
preciably change what can be known. 

Palomar, too, will inevitably ask as 
well as answer questions which will 
have to await still greater refinements 
in measurement of cosmic light. Yet 
some day, not too far off, science 
should be ready to write a first ex- 
planation of what really exists around 
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us. The report may run something 
like this. 

Certain billions of years in the past, 
everything was bunched together in a 
thin, cold cloud, inert and motionless, 
neither ripple nor blemish anywhere. 
Suddenly a triggering force devel- 
oped; two primordial particles were 
pushed a trifle too close to each other, 
were mutually attracted, joined, and 
began to whirl around in a frenzy of 
activity. Inaction was done. Every- 
where pairs of particles rapidly com- 
bined into fours, fours into eights, and 
so on into millions. This was the act 
of condensation. 

The tight congregations, formed at 
lightning speed, left behind them vir- 
tually empty space, filled only by a 
few lazy particles unable for some 
reason to find the energy to follow 
suit. Presently, there were clouds of 
matter, then stars, and finally great 
galaxies of stars. 

But already they were awesomely 
far apart, and, as they separated, a new 
force became evident, now called 
“cosmic repulsion.” Through some 
unknown channel, every aggregation 
of stars pushed upon its neighbors, 
moving farther and farther apart and 
pushing harder and harder as it went. 


This was what has been called the 
“expanding universe.” 

At some point along the way, a 
minor accident occurred between two 
stars in one particular group, and one 
of the stars spattered a little, creating 
the Earth and the solar system. Similar 
accidents, probably very few, may 
have created other solar systems. - 

Though it seems arbitrary and un- 
reasonable, mathematicians can prove 
that nothing can move faster than 
light. Obviously, then, the -nebulae 
can’t move much farther away than 
they are now, because to do so they 
would have to travel faster than is 
mathematically possible. Thus, as soon 
as our sampling of the outer regions 
shows the general pattern to be con- 
sistent, simple arithmetic will tell us 
how big the universe actually is, or 
eventually will be. 

Will it stop at the theoretical bor- 
ders? Suppose it does not? Will cre- 
ation turn in upon itself, dooming the 
cosmos to an endless series of flutter- 
ings in and out, from an inert ball of 
gas to brilliant life and back again to 
stagnation and death? Such questions 
are not necessarily unanswerable to 
human minds with tools like the 200- 
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ne to three white chips, the roulette player walked over to the layout 
and put them on number 6. At that moment he heard a hollow voice in his 
ear say, “Not 6—2.” He looked around, saw nobody near him. Stunned, he 
moved his chips to number 2, and won. About to take his winnings, he again 
heard the voice say, “Don’t move them, let them ride.” Again 2. won. This 
time the man made no move until the voice said, “Play 4.” He complied, the 
wheel spun and number 2 won again. Whereupon the voice in the little man’s 


ear said, “Aw, shucks!” 


- 


S. Lewis in True as quoted in Quote (26 Oct. °47). 











Run of the mill 


The Man in Black 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY. 


Condensed from an address* 


Fs have seen him walking along 
the street or sitting near you in the 
bus, that man dressed in black and 
wearing his collar backward. When 
you have noticed him, you have said 
to yourself, “That’s a Catholic priest,” 
much as you might say, “That’s an 
Eskimo.” I mean, you may not know 
much more about priests than to be 
able to identify one of them by his 
garb. As you observed him, you have 
probably wondered just what kind of 
being he is. ; 

He is a human being. You will grant 
that, I am sure. The chances are that 
he is from a family in no more than 
moderately comfortable circumstances, 
from an average, perhaps a typical, 
American home. As a boy, he played 
football in the lots, had his chores, in- 
cluding even a grudging turn at wip- 
ing the dishes, peddled papers, teased 
the cat until it fled under the kitchen 
stove, did bellyflops at the swimming 
hole, and got wildly excited over the 
World Series. 

He went to church every Sunday, 
rain or shine, and there he attended 
Mass. As part of a hushed, intent con- 
gregation, he saw a priest come to the 
altar, arrayed in vestments that gave 
him a stately look, and there offer a 
Sacrifice which was a repetition of the 


Sacrifice of Calvary. He heard a ser- 
mon explaining the Christian religion, 
commenting on the words of Christ, 
setting forth the aim of life, and show- 
ing how to lead a good life. 

He had further instruction either in | 
the parish school or in Sunday school, 
instruction which gradually and sys- 
tematically unfolded before him the 
rich, beautiful, marvelously patterned 
fabric of Catholicism. Christ became 
intensely real to him, not merely as the 
central Figure in human history, but 
also as a Friend close at hand, going — 
his life journey with him. 

The love of Christ grew in him until 
it ruled in his heart, outsoared all else. 
He wanted to give his mortal years to 
the work of Christ, offering Mass, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, preaching © 
the Gospel, bringing the wisdom and 
the power, the healing and consolation 
of Christ into the lives of his fellow 
humans. To serve God and man—that 
was his resolve. 

Fulfilling that ambition was no 
quick, easy task. It involved a long 
period of training and testing. He 
could not even begin his preparation 
until his fitness was certified by his 
pastor and others who knew him well. 
Accepted as a suitable candidate for 
the priesthood, he went to a seminary, 


*Church of the Air, over C.B.S., as published in Current Religious Thought, Oberlin, Ohio, 
October, 1947. 
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a school dedicated wholly and solely 
to the education of priests, 

There are two grades of seminaries, 
minor and major. The minor seminary 
is a preparatory school with four years 
of high school and two years of col- 
lege; the major seminary has two more 
years of college, then four or five years 
of higher, specialized studies. 

A seminary is probably one of the 
happiest and most orderly houses you 
could go into. Everyone is here be- 
cause he wants to be here—and there 
is so much to be done, so much to 
learn, so much. praying, so much re- 
making of one’s self after the model 
of Christ. . 

Again and again in his seminary 
course, a student is asked whether he 
wants to be a priest, whether he is 
there of his own free choice. Those 
in charge must be sure of that. But 
not everyone who wishes to be a priest 
is allowed to continue; for certain 
qualities are necessary. A man must 
have reasonably good health; and 
sound judgment and steadiness; must 
reach a rather high intellectual com- 
petence. Is he sufficiently devout, un- 
selfish, industrious, obedient? Does he 
get on well with others? How does he 
treat others? Whatever his brilliance, 
there is no place in the priesthood for 
a man not deeply religious or who is 
lazy or lacks courage and tenacity or 
is self-centered or not generous, under- 
standing, and patient. There must be 
in the priest a character conformable 

_to Christ, 

The young man who passes all these 

tests is, at the conclusion of his many 


years of study, ordained. On the day 
of his ordination, he joins a huge, his- 
toric company: Peter and Paul; Ig- 
natius, who laid down his life on the 
arena sands in pagan Rome; Patrick, 
who, like uncounted others, went over 
the grim seas and braved the wilder- 
ness to spread the Gospel; Vincent de 
Paul, who sheltered the orphaned and 
gave bread to the starving poor; Peter 
Claver, who succored Negro slaves in 
the New World; John Bosco, who © 
made homes for urchins thrown into 
the streets of Milan; Damien, who 
solaced and served those most wretch- 
ed of outcasts, the lepers. He will share 
the priesthood that was theirs, the 
same priesthood that has been confer- 
red on men of all the Christian cen- 
turies, of all tongues and races. 

That is the character, those the ante- 
cedents and associates of the man in 
black whom you pass on the pavement 
or quizzically view in the bus. But 
what, you may ask, is he doing all day, 
what is his work, what is his routine? 

His day begins with Mass. Every 
morning, he goes to the altar and there 
renews the Sacrifice by which Christ 
wrought our redemption. He will give 
the very Body and Blood of the Saviour 
to those who gratefully accept Christ’s 
invitation: “Take ye and eat.... Take 
ye and drink.” 

He may be required to baptize an 
infant or an adult, receiving him into 
membership in Christ, introducing 
him to the graces and blessings of the 
household of the Lord. 

He may hear confessions, taking 
Christ’s place as a sinner declares his 
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misdeeds, failures, spiritual difficulties; 
advising, directing, arousing to sorrow 
and amendment; then absolving, lift- 
ing the weight of evil, the cloud of 
shame, reinvigorating a soul and send- 
ing it forth renewed and strongly 
armored to continue the struggle 
against temptation. 

There is a marriage to be perform- 
ed: A couple comes into the holy place 
where the priest witnesses their pledge 
in a mutual love, exclusively and for 
life, for better or worse. 

He is summoned to the sick. He 
speaks cheer, prays, and, if the illness 
be serious, readies the person for death. 
When death comes, he performs the 
solemn rites which honor and invoke 
God’s mercy on the departed. He goes 
to the house where sorrow broods and 
by his reminder of death’s true nature, 
a swift passage from the trivialities of 
time to the blazing beauty of God’s 
presence, he touches with balm _ the 
grieving. 

The priest has little time to himself 
during the day. Into his house comes 
a succession of persons, seeking in- 
formation, advice and encouragement, 
material assistance; help in family dif- 
ficulties. He is consulted about all 
manner of things: which coliege John- 
ny should go to, helping Alice get a 
job, straightening out Willie, who 
threatens to become something of a 
delinquent. 

He has classes of children to in- 
struct, adult organizations to supervise, 
various meetings to attend. He sys- 
tematically makes the rounds of his 
parish, calling on his people to find 
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out how they are and what he can do 
to help them. He goes regularly to the 
local hospitals to visit parishioners 
there. Generally he serves on civic 
committees and boards, contributing 
thus to the community welfare. He 
has his prayers to say, meals to eat, 
reading to do, sermons to prepare. 

Yes, it is a full life, an extremely 
busy one. But the priest delights in it. 
It is just what he wanted, just what 
he accepted and prepared for. 

And it abounds in compensations. 
Not of a monetary sort, not in ease 
and comfort. No, the compensations 
are different, more valuable and last- 
ing. There is the privilege of repre- 
senting Christ and dispensing His 
gifts. There is the realization that his 
work for souls is immensely beneficial 
to men in all circumstances, whether 
rich or poor, learned or rude, in pros- 
perity and adversity, in war and peace, 
and that its results will outlast the 
world and carry over undiminished 
into the eternal tomorrow. There is the 
incomparable satisfaction of intimate- 
ly and effectively helping people, shar- 
ing their joys and sorrows, bringing 
them intellectual, spiritual, and moral 
nourishment and leading. There is the 
consciousness of making the world 
better by making men better, turning 
them from swamps ‘and thickets to- ~ 
ward the highroad to heaven blazoned 
by Christ. 

This is the character, the work and 
life of the priest, of that man in black 
you so often encounter. You will find 
him worth knowing. The next time 
you meet him, say “Hello” to him. 
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$1.25. Two essays interpreting the Church for the educated non-Catholic: 1. its role 
of bringing Christ to the minds and souls of men during the centuries; 2. the resources 
it makes available for actual living in a world like ours. 
ow 
Walsh, James E. THe Man On Joss Stick AtLtey. New York: Longmans. 146 pp. 
$2.75. Maryknoll beginnings and the life of its first-ordained seminarian. Bringing 
the faith to China through charity toward its orphan children. 
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